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LXXVIII. Of late date, in the time of the Babylonish captivity. V. 63. 


Notwithstanding the Septuagint and the Vulgate with which Gesenius 
agrees, I take 3553/9 as the Pual “ praised in (nuptial) song.” In the 66th 
verse “\j[IN means ‘backward ;”’ not “‘in the hinder parts ” with reference 
to 1 Sam. y. 6. Such reference is wrong, for the verse relates to the victories 
of Saul and Samuel over the Philistines. In the 65th verse “like a hero over- 
powered with wine,” a version rightly adopted by Gesenius, Ewald, Hupfeld, 
and others. ‘‘ Refreshed with wine” is incorrect. Dr. Kay, who made a ver- 
sion of the Psalms, for which work he was hardly competent, wrongly trans- 
lates ‘‘ joyous with wine.’ 


LXXX. Of late date, perhaps a prayer of the people in their captivity at Babylon. 


The 17th verse would have a better position after the 14th. What is the sub- 
ject of the verb ‘‘let them perish’’? According to the context, the Israelites. 
But this intercalation is unnatural. The beginning of the 19th verse should 
belong to the 18th, ‘‘thou madest strong for thyself and he will not go back 
from thee.”? The verb 3jD3 is the Perfect of Niphal, 3d person. The ‘Son 
of Man,” equivalent to the Israelites. 


LXXXI. This Psalm begins with an allusion to the Feast of Tabernacles, cele- 


brated in the middle of the 7th month, that is, at the full moon of it, and 
called ‘‘ our feast;’? the Passover and unleavened bread are not referred to. 
In the 6th verse ‘‘ when he (God) went out against the land of Egypt,” as an 
enemy for the deliverance of his people, the language is general. “I hear a 


ye 
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language which I did not know” alludes to what follows, to the mysterious, 
divine voice which the fact imagines, and therefore clothes his ideas in the 
language it speaks to him. And the words thus suggested are continued to 
the end of the chapter. 


LXXXII. This Psalm refers to oppressive, unjust kings who treated the Israel- 


ites harshly when they had power over them. That DTN means kings in 
verse 1 is shown by the 6th verse, where it has the same sense. Hupfeld 
argues that it has the sense of angels in this place, so that God is represented 
as presiding over a court of angels whom he judges, reproves, and addresses 
in the singular language of the 7th verse. But we agree with Gesenius that 
the plural Elohim never means angels; and cannot but think that Hupfeld’s 
reasoning in favor of that sense is weak. Yet he is followed in the present 
case by DeWette and Kamphausen. The old error that Elohim means judges 
here and in Exod. XXI. 6; XXII. 8; XXIII. 28 is repeated by Lowe and Jennings. 


In the Pentateuch it is applied to God alone; here to kings, not to theocratic 


but foreign ones. 


LXXXIV. The last words of the 4th verse, viz., ‘‘ thine altars, O Lord of hosts, 


my King and my God,”’ cannot be in apposition to the house and nests of the 
birds mentioned. I prefer their transference to the middle clause of the 5th 
verse. ‘‘ Blessed are they who dwell in thy house, thine altars, O Lord of 
hosts, my King and my God, they will be still praising thee.”” Hupfeld, how- 
ever, prefers to supply ‘“‘but I”’ before altars, which brings out a good sense. 
DeWette translates FX “ at thine altars,” but this does not do away the diffi- 
culty, since birds could not lay their nests at the altars. See ‘‘ Fresh Revision,” 
p. 66. 


LXXXVII. To the first verse belong the words which are now in the second, 


‘¢ Jehovah loves.”’ ‘‘ The gates of Zion” is parallel to “his foundation on 
the holy mountains,” both meaning Jerusalem. In the 3d verse FAj4Q53 
is used adverbially, ‘‘ gloriously it is said of thee’? (by God). In the 4th 
verse Jehovah himself is introduced as the speaker. The last verse as it 
stands says, ‘‘Singers as dancers (say) all my springs (of salvation) are in 
thee.”” There is something forced in this; and the word rendered springs 
should probably be pointed differently so as to bring out the sense, ‘‘ they 
sing and dance, all who dwell in thee.” So Hupfeld takes the meaning. 
The Psalm can hardly belong to the time of Hezekiah just after the overthrow 
of Sennacherib before Jerusalem, because hostile and bitter feelings of the 
Jews against Babylon were then entertained; rather does it indicate a time 
when such feelings were changed, and hopes were cherished of Babylon and 
the other nations mentioned being reckoned among the regenerate of Zion. 
The fact that Assyria is omitted among the peoples is an indication that the 
new Zion is referred to, so that the Psalm should be dated some time after 
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the return of the exiles from Babylon; not when the Assyrians were still 
feared and hated. 

LXXXVIII. This Psalm describes the state of a cheerless sufferer who is 
brought very near the gates of death. Itis not Messianic; a suffering Mes- 
siah being unknown to the Old Testament. Nor is there the least probabil- 
ity in the peculiar hypothesis of Delitzsch that Heman the Ezrahite, suffer- 
ing from the disease of leprosy, was the author not only of the Psalm but of 
the Book of Job. There are indeed coincidences of language between the 
Psalm and the Book of Job, which in our opinion show that the Psalm should 
be dated in the captivity; the author having been acquainted with the dra- 
matic composition of his unknown predecessor. The figurative language 
does not justify the assumption that the writer was suffering from a disease. 
The 6th verse begins, ‘‘ Prostrate among the dead,” etc. ‘‘ My couch is,” etc., 
as Ewald and Hitzig render, is less probable. V. 8, render, ‘‘ thou hast 
brought down (upon me) all thy waves.’’ Gesenius’s ‘‘ thou hast afflicted me 
with all thy waves” involves an unusual construction of the verb. Hupfeld’s 
rendering is also unsatisfactory. V. 16, not “‘I have borne thy terrors 
even unto distraction,’’ but ‘‘I must sink,” ‘I will sink,” the verb having he 
voluntative at the end. 

LXXXIX. <A Psalm apparently written immediately before the captivity by one 
who speaks in the name of the whole people or of their theocratic king. 
V.51. The last member is difficult and the reading should be changed, ‘‘ that I 
bear in my bosom all (the reproach) of many peoples.” 55) before the last 
two plurals is unusual, but if FHT be inserted after it, the construc- 
tion is tolerable, ‘‘ all the reproach of many peoples”? who are identical 
with ‘‘ thy servants” in the first member. The Psalmist speaks as a repre- 
sentative sufferer. He suffers for the nation. See ‘‘ Fresh Revision,” p. 64. 

XC. This Psalm was not written by Moses, but is of much later date. It refers 
to a time of national depression and calamity ; either to that of the exile, or 
to some other period of adversity. V. 4. ‘‘ When it passes; and a watch in 
the night.”? The authorized version is incorrect here. V.5. With Hupfeld 
I put 7223 in the first member of the verse; ‘‘they become asleep in the 
morning, as the grass passes away.” V. 9. ‘‘ We consume our years like a 
whisper (or breath).’? Gesenius’s meaning of the word whisper is ‘‘ thought.” 
Others translate “‘a sigh,” ‘‘a breath.” The idea of a low murmur lies in the 
verb fq39 the root of the noun; and there is no good reason for making FR3/q 
into two verbs, as Gesenius does. V.11. Render the second member, ‘“‘ and 
thy wrath, according to the fear of thee,” i. e. in proportion to the due fear 
of thee. 

XCI. Though the beginning of this Psalm is awkward, I cannot adopt the sup- 
plement of YN, “blessed is he that sits in the secret place of the Most 
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High, who lodges in the shadow of the Almighty; he says to Jehovah,” etc., 
which also requires the alteration of the vowel points of "JON , making them 
express the participle \jQN, instead “DN the first person sing. of the 
Imperfect. Though this construction is favored by Symmachus, Lowth, 
Hupfeld, Olshausen, and Kamphausen, it introduces too violent an innova- 
tion. Notwithstanding the awkwardness attaching to the common transla- 
tion and punctuation, it is better to adhere to it than to assume the omission 


of WN ; 


XOIVs MVAOTT: OprD means here soon or shortly. Ewald renders it badly, 


‘‘ vielleicht schon,” perhaps already; and Hupfeld not much better, “‘ um ein 
kleines.”’ The beginning of the 18th verse is also incorrectly translated by 
Ewald, ‘‘as soon as I think.” It is right in the authorized version. Y. 21 
should be, “‘ they crowd against the soul of the righteous,” etc. The translation 
“sie schaaren sich”’ does not give the force of the verb, which implies hostile 
pressure upon. Yet it is adopted by Ewald and Hupfeld. DeWette’s ‘‘ rotten 
sich ’’ is better. 


XCV. VY. 4, “the heights of the mountains,” according to the etymology, ‘‘ the 


toilsome heights of the mountains;”’ as the word occurs in Job xxi. 25 in 
the sense of toils. The root is yy which Ewald arbitrarily takes to be an 
equivalent to yD’ to shine, and brings out the sense “sunny heights of the 
mountains !’’ In verse 7 the words should be transposed so as to read, ‘‘ we 
are the people of his hand and the sheep of his pasture.”? In the 7th verse, 
‘*to-day if you hear his voice, harden not,”’ etc., should begin the 8th verse, 
and then ON has its proper conditional sense; not the optative one, as it is 
here understood by Gesenius, ‘‘ would that you heard his voice to-day.” 


XCVI. This Psalm is of late date, and suggests the time of the later Isaiah 


because of the hopes expressed respecting the subjection and conversion of 
the heathen. It is used by the Chronicle writer, who adapts it to David, 
making it a part of the Psalm he used when the ark was set up on Mount of 
Zion. DeWette’s exposition of the Psalm is excellent. 


XCIX. This is a temple Psalm and probably of late date. Notwithstanding 


CI. 


Hupfeld’s objections, I take the beginning of the 4th verse to be dependent on 
the verb praise in the 3d, and translate, ‘‘ the majesty of the King who loves 
right.”’ The last two words of the 3d verse are parenthetical, ‘‘ He is holy.” 

This Psalm is David’s composition, when he had just been established in 


- Jerusalem as king. The second verse does not allude to the bringing of the 


ark into the city, but is an expression of inward longing for the presence of 
Jehovah. It is better to abide by the usual rendering, ‘‘ when wilt thou come 
unto me?” than to get rid of the ejaculation; and the note of interrogation, 
aA) , cannot be taken as a conjunction, for it is not so used in Hebrew. 
Hupfeld’s adducement of Arabic and Syriac interrogatives is too remote. 


a ae 
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CIV. The first member of v. 1 and the same words at the end of the Psalm, 
along with ‘‘ Hallelujah,” are liturgical additions by alater hand. V.4. The 
translation, ‘‘ who makes winds his messengers; flaming fire his ministers,” 
is the only correct one. That of the received version and the Septuagint, the 
latter followed by the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, is wrong. The 
making of His angels into winds and fires would give an unsuitable sense to 
the Psalm—one that is also unnecessary to the argument of the Epistle. As 
to the inversion of the two nouns after the verb, which some think a great 
objection to the only rendering that makes tolerable sense, no grammatical 
rule should be taken to override good sense. Besides, rules may be violated 
and sometimes are so by writers superior to the present one. See ‘‘ Fresh 
Revision,’ pp. 77,78. V. 24, ‘thy creatures,” not ‘‘ thy possessions ”’ or ‘‘ thy 
riches.”’ 

CY. v. 18. ‘‘Into the iron came his soul.” It flattens the words to translate 
‘““he was laid in chains of iron.’? The Chaldee followed by the Vulgate gives 
the popular version, ‘‘the iron entered into his soul’’; and this might be 
defended, adopted as it is by Hitzig and Delitzsch; but it violates strict 
grammar. YV. 37, ‘‘and there was none among their tribes that tottered,”’ 
i. e. through weariness. 

CVI. The last verse (48) was added by the compilers. 

CVIL-Yy. 3: O° should be MeMe) ‘““from the south.” 4th verse, there is no 
need for supplying NS before ° ney ‘in a waste of a way,’ i.e. a waste way. 
From y. 17 to 22 reference is to the saving of the sick, so that the paragraph 
beginning with v. 17 has its predicate at v. 21. One is tempted to alter 
DN foolish, and different readings have been proposed, but without 
authority. The word here is appropriate. V.89. A new subject is not here 
introduced—‘‘ And they were minished and sank,” etc. The 40th verse 
comes in abruptly, being a quotation from Job xml. 21,24. We may supply 
““This is His doing who ”’ pours, etc. 

CVIII. This Psalm is made up of two pieces taken from others, viz., Lvi. 8-12 
and Lx. 7-14; and the variations of the text from those of the originals are 
usually for the worse. If neither of the originals be Davidie Psalms, it fol- 
lows that Cvii1. is not; though the inscription appears to say so. The latter 
is very late, perhaps of the Maccabean times. YV. 11, the strong city cannot 
be identified. The second part of the verse means, ‘‘ who led me to Edom ?”’ - 
V. 12, ‘‘ Hast not thou, O God, cast us off, and goest not forth, O God, with 
our armies.”” The English translation is wrong. 

CIX. This Psalm contains stronger imprecations against an enemy than any 
other. It is not Messianic; neither can the use of it by Peter, as recorded in 
the Acts, make it apply to Judas. And it does not suit the character of David 
as though he were the author speaking prophetically. In any case itis directly 
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contrary to the spirit of Christianity, which inculeates the love of enemies, 
not the cursing of them. It is an evasion of the difficulty to assume that these 
curses are put into the mouth of David’s enemies, not of himself. The com- 
position probably belongs to a time subsequent to Dayid’s. 

It is usual to take this Psalm as Messianic and to interpret it of Messiah’s 
warfare and exaltation. The New Testament is cited as a proof of this; our 
Lord himself saying that David wrote it with regard to a greater than him- 
self, that is, the expected Messiah. Again it is alleged that Peter in the Acts 
(11. 86) takes the Messianic import for granted. But Christ did not meddle 
with critical questions connected with the Old Testament, as his mission was 
of another character; he simply acquiesced in the current views of such 
questions as long as they did not affect the nature of that mission. Besides 
he applied more than once the argumentum ad hominem to his opponents, 
which he seems to have done in this instance. In regard to the apostles, we 
cannot in all cases adopt their interpretations of the Old Testament, since 
they were not infallible. The Psalm probably refers to the Maccabean 
times, and to one of the Hasmonzan princes, such as Jonathan. The 3d 
verse may be rendered, ‘‘ Thy people are free-will offerings in the day of thy 
might, in holy dress; from the womb of the morning shall be to thee the dew 
of thy youth;” i.e. the young men of thy people should be numerous and 
fresh as the drops of morning dew. I do not think the reading ‘7 
‘‘mountains’’ for it “vestments”? should be adopted; though Hupfeld, 
DeWette and others assign reasons for preferring it. The unusual word 
would be changed for a common one, not the reverse. ‘‘ Holy mountains” 
would refer to Zion, from which the conquering army sets forth. In the 6th 
verse, “‘ he has filled [the land] with dead bodies,”? we supply a word from the 
following context. This hemistic and the next, ‘“‘ he has shattered heads over 
a wide country,” disprove the Messianic sense, for it is far-fetched to apply 
them to the spiritual triumph of Messiah over the power of sin, as Jennings 
and Lowe do. 


CXII. 4. “There has risen in the darkness a light for the upright; [to him who] 


is gracious, merciful and upright.”” The second member of the verse is difti- 
cult. The three adjectives stand absolutely without connection with the 
preceding words. They might refer to Jehovah, though the last adjective 
does not agree with that. Probably they allude to the Qt’? which they 
individualize. There is no good reason for changing mwA (v. 10) into 
NON, with Hupfeld. rey 


OXIII. 10. The article in D339 (the sons) is irregular and incorrect. This 


Psalm with the next five made up what was called the great Hallel, which 
was sung on feast days, especially at the Passover; Oxi., CxIv. before the 
paschal meal, cxv.-Cxvill. after it. 
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CXYV. This is a late liturgical Psalm, and was probably intended for different 
voices, with different music. But it is not easy to make the division. There 
are changes at 9-11,12-15,16-18. The solos of Ewald are doubtful. Hupfeld 
goes to an extreme in denying such change of voices. 

CXVI. A post-exile Psalm, the language of one delivered from sore affliction. 
Vs. 10 and 11 are difficult, and have received accordingly different interpreta- 
tions. I translate them thus: ‘“‘I trusted [even] when I said, ‘I am greatly 
afflicted ’ (referring to the language of the 4th verse); I said in my alarm, 
‘all men are liars.’”’ The authorized version is undoubtedly wrong, though 
it follows Luther. I cannot account for the perverted sense given to this 
passage by Delitzsch and Kamphausen. 

CXVII. Though the first verse of this temple Psalm is referred to the Gentiles 
in Romans xv. 11, there is no reason for supposing that the Jewish writer 
had regard to such extension of free grace. Jewish particularism is not over- 
leaped by the use of “‘ all ye peoples,”’ which is merely a poetical figure. 

CXVIII. 27. This Psalm probably originated in the Maccabean times. Some at 
least of its contents agree well with the history of the heroes who fought 
against their enemies so courageously. Perhaps the reference is to the cir- 
cumstances connected with the solemn inauguration of Simon as high priest 
as well as captain and governor of the Jews (comp. 1 Maccab. xiv.). The 
Psalm was applied to the Messiah at the time of Christ, as the citation of the 
22d verse in the Gospels and Acts shows; but it is not necessary to suppose 
on that account that such was the original sense. ‘‘ Unto the horns of the 
altar.’’ Delitzsch’s view is here improbable, viz., that the number of victims 
is considered so great that the binding of them had to go on even up to the 
projecting horns of the altar. It is better to take the words thus: ‘‘ Bind the 
sacrificial victim with cords, [and bring it] up to the horns of the altar.” 

CXIX. This Psalm is of late date, having been composed after the return from 
the Babylonian captivity. It is impossible to discover the character of the 
writer, what was his age, or what his position. Internal evidence does not 
show whether he was old or young, in prison or free. He was a pious suf- 
ferer who pours forth his requests and complaints before Jehovah. The 
Psalm is artificial and monotonous, showing very little poetic power or origin- 
ality. Its sentences are unconnected and there is no progression. The 
writer repeats the different expressions in which he describes the law, and 
grows tedious in his mechanical ogdoads. The effusions of his soul lack 
warmth, so that we might be disposed to attribute them to an aged teacher. 
V. 83. The comparison to a bottle of smoke refers to the dried up and shriy- 
eled state in which the writer finds himself. Hupfeld, after Rosenmiiller, 
refers the simile to the ripening character of the affliction; bottles filled with 
wine and hung in the smoke ripening and mellowing the liquor; but surely 
this is an artificial conception. 
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V. 91, the authorized version appears to be correct here. The heaven and the 
earth are nominatives to the verb stand or continue. Were it not for Dyn 
to-day, or till to-day we should incline to take yoavn? with Hitzig as a 
nominative; but, as the words stand, the common version is preferable. V. 
147, ‘I am early up in the dawn, and cry.”’ The authorized version of this 
member is incorrect. ; 

V. 126 “It is time to act for Jehovah; they have broken thy law.’? Lowe 
and Jennings give incorrectly “It is time for Jehovah to work.” Ewald 
renders erroneously and loosely, ‘‘ Raise thyself, O Jehovah ; it is time.” 

CXX.-CXXXIV. These fifteen Psalms are entitled ‘‘ songs of degrees ;” a very 
indefinite and obscure expression, the different interpretations of which may 
be seen in Hupfeld’s commentary. The most probable sense is “ pilgrim 
songs,” i. e., odes sung by the pilgrims as they traveled to Jerusalen to keep 
the feasts. All are similar in language and tone, and may have been written 
by the same person. They belong to the post-exilic period; probably to 
Ezra’s time or a little later. 

CXxX. It is probable that the punctuators took meray | v. 2) for an adjective, 
deceitful, and hence the pointing of the preceding word. We prefer to depart 
from their authority and to put the word tongue in the construct state; tongue 
of deceit. The third verse is different. I translate it, ‘‘ What will He (God) 
give thee; and what will He add to thee, thou deceitful tongue ?”” The pun- 
ishment is given in the next verse; ‘‘sharp arrows,”’ etc. 

CXXI. v.1. ‘ Whence shall my help come?” interrogatively. V. 3, ‘‘let him 
not suffer thy foot to be moved.”’ ON should not be taken as %5, with the 
authorized version. To make a new question, ‘‘surely He will not,” etc., with 
Ewald, creates linguistic difficulty. 

CXXII. This is not a Psalm of David. It was written by a returned exile from 
Babylon after Jerusalem had been rebuilt. The chief difficulty in under- 
standing the meaning arises from Perfect tenses of the verb in the first five 
verses. The poet throws himself back into bygone times when the tribes 
went up to Jerusalem on three annual occasions. The Perfects in vs. 2, 4, 5 
should be rendered as past, stood, went wp, were set; v. 4 should be translated 
‘*a law to Israel;”’ v. 6, ‘‘ wish for prosperity to Jerusalem.”’ 

CXXIV. v.3. %X. Hupfeld denies that this is an Arameean form of IN; ; which 
is a hasty statement. 

CXXVII. The title is spurious; nay, it is likely that the writer had in his mind 
the life and writings of Solomon. In y. 2 {2 signifies so much, the same, ‘‘ in 
sleep,” not ‘‘ by sleep.” 

CXXVIII. v. 2. Hupfeld transposes the two members of the verse, translating 
“happy art thou and it is well with thee,” for thou shall eat, ete. It is too 
bold to make this change without the least authority. ‘3 is translated yea 
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by Ewald, De Wette and others, ‘‘ yea thou wilt eat it,” but the particle 
never had this sense. The Septuagint passes over the word. 

CXXIX. v. 2. 3. This particle is a connecting one. Whether it is ever 
adversative, signifying but, yet, nevertheless, is rightly denied by Hupfeld, in 
opposition to Gesenius, Ewald, and others. The passages quoted by Ewald, 
in favor of the acceptation usually adopted in the present and other places 
are not convincing (Lehrbuch, p. 856). Render ‘‘ they have not also over- 
powered me.’’ 

VY. 6, render ‘‘ which is withered before it is picked up,” not ‘‘ before it grows 
up.” 

CXXX. This Psalm is post-exilic, but the occasion in which it originated is 
obscure. It is doubtful whether it refers to the time of the temple restora- 
tion under Zerubbabel. The Psalm contains a prayer for the preservation of 
the sanctuary and the throne of David on Zion. The writer refers back to 
the time when David set up the ark on Mount Zion, with which he couples 
the divine promises respecting the perpetuity of David’s royal line. The 
Chronicler has incorporated vs. 8-10 in the prayer of Solomon at the dedica- 
tion of the temple. See 2 Chron. vi. 41,41. 

CXXXIV. The third verse seems to be a response to the greeting of the person 
who speaks in the first and second verses. 

CXXXYV. This Psalm is for the most part a compilation from others; in addi- 
tion to v. 7 from Jer. x. 13, and v. 14 from Deut. XXXII. 36. 

CXXXVII. Soon after the return from captivity an Israelite gives expression to 
his bitter feelings against the oppressors, and expresses a strong desire for 
revenge. The patriotism of the Jews was impregnated with passion and 
hatred of their enemies. VY. 5, ‘‘ let my right hand forget tts power.” V. 8, 
‘* thou wasted me,” ‘‘ who art to be destroyed,”’ is contrary to the form of the 
word. The passive participle of Qal does not admit such a signification. 

CXXXVIII. This Psalm may have been sung by Zerubbabel, as Ewald supposes. 
It is certainly of post-exilic date. V. 1, ‘‘ before the gods’’ means the hea- 
then deities. V. 2b, this is a very difficult clause, meaning, perhaps, ‘‘ thou 
hast magnified thy word (that is, the promise in 2 Sam. vVII., by fulfilling it 
now) above all thy name;” above every other manifestation of thy name. 
The language is that of hyperbole; 4b should be translated ‘‘ for they have 
heard.” 

CXXXIX. This is not a Psalm of David as the title says, but one of post-exile 
origin, as its Arameeisms show. The divine presence and omniscience of God 
are finely described; but the language and construction present much diffi- 
culty. V.9. The and supplied in the authorized version is wrong. There 
is no need for any supplement; and if there were, it should be or, ‘‘ should I 
settle down at the end of the west.’’ 
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V.11, 12, ‘‘ And should I say; let darkness alone cover me, and the light 
about me; even darkness would not be too dark for thee, and night would 
lighten as the day; asin the darkness so in the light.”” V. 14, ‘‘ I will praise 
in that I am wonderfully distinguished.”’ V.16, ‘‘ Thine eyes saw my sub- 
stance, and in thy book were they all written; days were predestined, when 
there was not yet one among them.’”’ The word translated substwnce, means 
an unformed mass, the embryo foetus, the members of which are undevel- 
oped; and the days are those of human life. Hupfeld’s explanation of the 
verse is unsatisfactory. V. 17, ‘‘ how difficult are thy thoughts, etc. VY. 18, 
‘“Il wake up and am still with thee,” i.e. 1 wake up from my dreamy medita- 
tion, and am still lost in the contemplation of thee. Y. 20, ‘‘ they who rebel 
against thee wickedly; they lift themselves up in vain against thee.”’ The 
words ° 0" and * ay should be changed into ye? and ry: The 
first can hardly be the ‘future Qal of “VON - V. 24, ‘“‘ And see if there be a 
way of idolatry in me, and lead me in the ways everlasting ;” that is, which 
leads to everlasting life. 


CXL.-CXLII. These three Psalms were composed after the Assyrian invasion, 


perhaps in the time of Manasseh, as Ewald supposes, and probably by the same 
author. No marked linguistic features assign them to a Davidic authorship. 
Psalm cx. vs. 9,10. The last word of verse cannot be translated, ‘‘ lest they 
exalt themselves,’”’ or as Ewald has it, ‘‘ lest they get the victory.”” The sup- 
plement of the word lest is too forced and far-fetched, but the Septuagint favors 
it. The verb should be joined to the beginning of the next verse and then 
we have the sense, ‘“‘ should those who compass me about lift up the head, let 
the iniquity of their lips cover them.” Ewald’s acceptation of Y/N in the 
sense of poison must be rejected, though apparently favored by lips in the 
second member of the verse. Kamphausen’s comment on the passage is hesi- 
tating and unsatisfactory. 


CXLI. That this Psalm is David’s and was probably written at the beginning of 


Absalom’s rebellion cannot be accepted. The attempts which have been 
made to explain several of its verses by circumstances in the life of David 
are nugatory. YV. 5. Literally the last clause says, ‘‘ for yet, and my prayer is 
against their wickednesses.’? The words seem corrupt, but how to restore 
their original form is an impossible thing. YV.6. ‘‘ Their judges were cast 
down into the hands (power) of the rock; and they heard my words that they 
are pleasant.’”? The interpretation of this language cannot but be always per- 
plexing. Perhaps the allusion in the first member is to the overthrow of the 
leading judges of the people, righteous rulers hurled down the rock. In this 
case the hearers of the speaker’s or writer’s words are different persons. 
Ewald’s translation cannot be accepted: ‘‘ Their judges are thrown into the 
hands of the rock; and should one hear that my words are pleasant?” His 
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interpretation is utterly improbable. DeWette renders, ‘‘ Their judges are 
hurled down from the rock; then are heard my words which are so pleas- 
ant;’’ i. e., when the judges of the heathen are overthrown, then shall those 
(the righteous) who share my lot, hear my words of triumph over their 
destruction. Jennings and Lowe give a rendering and explanation which 
they pronounce ‘‘ the only rational interpretation ;’’ a bold and presumptuous 
statement on the part of tyros, where masters fail, or withhold their hand as 
Hupfeld does. YV.7. ‘‘ As he that plows and divides in the earth, our bones 
are scattered at the mouth of Sheol.” This is the complaint of the people; 
the point of comparison being the turning over and crushing of the ground by 
the plow. V.9. fq’. I prefer annexing this word to the first member of the 
verse, though it is contrary to the accents to do so; together. As now pointed, 
I take the meaning to be wholly, altogether. 

CXLIT. Not a Davidic Psalm as the inscription says, specifying it as a prayer 
when David was in the cave, but leaving it uncertain whether at Adullam or 
Engedi. VY. 4, the first three words of this verse belong to the preceding one, 
‘when my spirit was overwhelmed in me.’”’ This is followed by, ‘‘ But thou 
knowest my path,” etc. The word translated prison in the eighth verse, 
meaning distress, seems to have suggested cave in the title. V. 8, not as 
Jennings and Lowe say, ‘‘ thou hast dealt bountifully,” etc.; but, ‘‘ for thou 
doest good to me.”’ 

CXLIII. This Psalm is an echo of several in the older books and its tone 
resembles that of the preceding one. Like its immediate predecessors, it 
must not be assigned to David. YV. 3, translate, ‘‘the everlasting dead,” 
those who are dead forever. Compare Eccl. x11. 5; Jer. LI. 39, 57. V. 6, 
‘my soul is as a land thirsty after thee.” YV.9, YDS Gesenius and others 
render this verb to hide, implying flight for covert ; but this signification must 
be rejected, especially as the verb is joined with TON to thee. The true 
reading is TYDIT with which the Septuagint and Luther agree. ‘To 
thee I have fled for refuge.”” V.10, ‘‘lead me upon an even land,’ not “a 
land of uprightness.’’ There is no need for altering (a8 into FAN, with 
Hupfeld, though the change is favored by the analogy of xxvu. 11 and is 
followed by Luther. 

CXLIV. v. 2, ‘‘my people” is right. The word should not be altered into ‘‘ peo- 
ples” as it is by many, contrary to the authority of the Septuagint. V. 4, 
‘* man is like the breath ;” v. 14, ‘‘ our oxen are heavy (with young); there is no 
rent (in our walls), no sallying forth.” A state of plenty and peace is meant, 
without the necessity of rushing forth from the walls of the city to meet and 
repel a besieging enemy. The translation given by Lowe and Jennings is 
both far-fetched and unnatural, though not wholly new. 
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CXLIV. This Psalm is chiefly taken from former ones, especially from the 
Xvuuth. Hence it has little originality. Of course David was not the author, 
as stated in the title. The last part (vs. 12-15) is entirely separate from the 
preceding. A fragment was joined to the Psalm by some later hand, intro- 
duced by “\tg* which has no proper antecedent. The abrupt commencement 
has given rise to many conjectures. V. 12, ‘that our sons may be” is incor- 
rect. It is better to omit the pronoun in a translation; or if it is thought 
desirable to represent it in English, we may supply a verb to it, ‘‘ who makes 
our sons,”’ ete. Ewald conjectures that a later poet worked over an old poem, 
adding the words of the 15th verse and prefixing the pronoun. ‘‘ We whose 
sons are as plants, etc....Oh, happy is the people in such a state; yea blessed 
is the people whose God is Jehovah.’’ The hypothesis is too artificial to be 
adopted ; though he says that no other judgment can be formed of the little 
piece. 

CXLY. The title attributes to David, but wrongly, the authorship of the Psalm, 
which is post-exilic. It is alphabetical, but the letter nun is wanting, and 
therefore a verse is supplied by the Septuagint and Syriac versions. There 
is no reason for thinking that the Psalm had such a verse at first. The 16th 
verse is rightly translated in the authorized version; for the noun translated 
desire does not allude to God’s good pleasure. 

CXLVI. This is the first of the five Hallelujah Psalms. The first two words, 
‘‘praise Yah,” are a title, not an integral part of the first verse. The final 
Hallelujah is a liturgical addition which is absent from the Septuagint. The 
language is characteristic of a late period, undoubtedly a post-exile one. The 
LXX. made Haggai and Zechariah its authors. 

CXLVII. v.1. ‘ Praise Yah for He is good; sing praises to our God for He is 
gracious; praise is becoming.” [}"j3} the infinitive Pi‘el should be changed 
into the imperative )"\73} and the accents altered. The Septuagint arbitrarily 
divides this Psalm into two, making vs. 12-20 a separate piece, and ascribing 
both to Haggai and Zechariah, like the cxuvith, the cxLyuith and the 
Cxxxvuth, by mere conjecture. 

CXLVIII. v. 5. It is fanciful to make the he (in b) emphatic, as Calvin does. In 
v. 6 the English version is right. Itis the decree which is inviolable. But 
Hupfeld, Kamphausen and others render, “‘ and they (the sun, moon, etc.) do 
not overpass it.” V. 14, the noun praise refers to God, the subject of praise, 
‘‘ He who is the praise,”’ etc. 

CXLIX. v. 9. ‘A judgment written,” that is, God’s decree. What is written 
in the law respecting the destruction of the Canaanites is transferred to the 
heathen generally ; probably, however, the allusion here is not to that written 
law, but to the fact that God has decreed it, written it in his book as it were. 
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““This honor have all his saints,” in the received version, is a very doubtful 
rendering. When anoun is qualified by a demonstrative pronoun as here, 
both receive the article (comp. Deut. xxi. 3,4), which is absent from both in 
the present case. Besides, the noun “\7jq is specially used of the divine 
majesty, so that Gesenius is obliged to find another meaning for it in this 
place, viz. honor. I would therefore translate with Hupfeld.” He (God) is 
the glory of all His saints,” etc., the object of their glory. The conclusion 
of the Psalm (for the last two words are a liturgical addition) correspond to 
the commencement, ‘‘ His praise in the congregation of the saints.” 

v. 1, ‘‘ praise God in his sanctuary (earthly temple); praise Him in the firma- 
ment of His power,’ i. e., praise Him whose habitation is both earth and 
heaven. 


ERMAN’S EGYPT.’ 


By FREDERICK C. H. WENDEL, Pu. D., 


New York City. 


This book is an important one, and its first appearance was greeted with joy 
by scholars and all others interested in Egyptian matters. Itis not, indeed, the 
first book of this kind that has come before the public, but it is the first that 
embodies in it all the results of recent investigation. Its predecessor, Wilkinson’s 
“ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,’”’ though excellent in its time is 
now antiquated and can give the reading public no idea of the present state of 
Egyptian knowledge. Still this new book has roused in Germany and France 
quite a storm of opposition, owing to the fact that the writer treats with a sort of 
disdain the earlier translators of Egyptian manuscripts, saying in his preface that 
all of the passages explained in his book had been again translated by him and 
alluding to the abuse of translations in Egyptology. True it is that there has 
been published a vast number of flighty translations which, instead of giving the 
true sense of the passages in question, give but very confused notions of what the 
original text really does say. But then there is a vast difference between work of 
this sort and the work of men like Brugsch, Chabas, Goodwin and Maspero, to 
whom we are indebted for many an excellent translation, and without whose 
labors we would not be by any means so far advanced in Egyptological science. 
There is, however, no doubt that by far the greater part of the material presented 
in this book is entirely new, and I may here remark that this is the first book of 
the kind that strictly separates the various epochs of Egyptian history. To most 
of the previous writers the Egyptian people were one people, and no one thought 
that there might be a great difference between the subjects of King Chufu (Cheops 
ab. 2800 B. C.) and those of Amenemhat I. (ab. 2130 B. C.) and again between 
these and the subjects of Thutmosis III. (ab. 1450 B. C.). In the history of 
art Perrot et Chipiez (Histoire de 1 ’Art dans VAntiquité vol. I.) had already 
made this distinction, but in the history of civilization it was Erman who first 
introduced it. 

He has taken it upon himself to treat of Egypt only up to the close of the 
XX. Dynasty (ab. 1050 B. C.); and I cannot but think he is right. For after this 
period Egyptian history presents but a dreary spectacle, and for the next 400 


1“ Aegypten und Aegyptisches Leben im Alterthum” geschildert von Adolph Erman. 2vols 
Tiibingen, 1885 and 1888. r 
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years we have no documents that can give us any data for the history of Egyptian 
civilization. The last king of the XX. Dynasty, Ramses X1I.,1 was dethroned by 
the high priest of Amon in Thebes, Herihor whose successors ruled in Egypt over 
a century, when they in their turn were driven from the throne, about 950 B. C., 
by Sheshonk, a Lybian, the Shishak of the Bible, the conqueror of Jerusalem, whose 
dynasty, the XXII., in its turn had to give way to the Aethiopian, whose rule 
over Egypt was ended by Assurhaddon’s and Assurbanipal’s invasions of Egypt. 
The time of the Psammetichs is a renaissance, but the rulers are of Lybian stock, 
and the Egyptian people no longer is what it had been 500 years earlier. The 
centuries had not passed over the land without leaving deeply cut changes to 
mark their course. It is with full justice that our author remarks at the close of 
his third chapter, that if by some piece of magic a noble of the time of Chufu (ab. 
2800 B. C.) had been transplanted to the court of Ramses III., he would have 
believed himself in a strange land, and the accompanying woodcut aptly illus- 
trates this remark. 

The general arrangement of the book cannot but be considered excellent. In 
a short introduction our author treats of the reports the Greek writers give of 
Egypt, and touches upon the monumental records of the country itself as well as 
the accounts of the Old Testament. He then gives a brief history of the deci- 
phering of the Egyptian script. The first three chapters of the book are, in 
matter of fact, also introductory, treating of the geography, ethnography and his- 
tory of Ancient Egypt. These chapters are not original and our writer,does not 
wish to have them so considered. He has, however, used the works of his pre- 
decessors with singular judgment and has treated the subjects under considera- 
tion briefly and well. Specially commendable is what he says in the first chapter 
on the geography of Ancient Egypt. Im the second chapter, where he speaks of 
the ethnography of Egypt, he skillfully avoids the knotty question of the “ urhei- 
math.” He considers the Egyptian race as aboriginal, even if their language 
should prove to have been forced on them by a foreign invader, much as Anglo- 
Saxon was forced on the aboriginal Briton and as the Arabic tongue has been 
forced on the modern Egyptian. It is of importance here to note that the Egyp- 
tians considered themselves aborigines. They designate only their own people 
as ‘‘men” rometu; the other peoples may be Lybians, Negroes or Asiatics, but 
““men’ they are not. The third chapter is a very skillfully written epitome of 
Egyptian history. In his chronology he follows Hduard Meyer’s so-called 
‘¢approximate dates’? which are the latest dates for the era in question. If we 


1 Usually but incorrectly called Ramses XIII. The Ramses XII. of Weidemann and others 
is a fiction. The stele usually attributed to him has been proven by Erman, Aeg. Zeitschr., 1883, 
p. 54, seq., to have been composed in Persian times by the priests of Chonsu, in order to cele- 
prate his greatness. The whole story related on the said stele is of a mythical character; and it 
is not to be considered a historical record. The king mentioned in the stele is probably meant to 
be Ramses II. ‘ 
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thus say King Suefru ruled about 2830 B. C. we would not have this regarded as 
an exact date; we merely mean that he cannot have ruled later, leaving it an 
open question how long before this period his reign really does fall. These approx- 
imate dates are of great convenience to the historian, and it would not be amiss, 
if they were generally adopted until we can give more exact dates. 

It is with the 4th chapter that the author’s own work begins, a full critique 
of which would take up more space than I could take for a review of this chapter. 
In this and the following chapters are treated of: 1) the king and his court, 2) the 
government of the country, 3) the police and courts of justice, 4) the family, 5) 
the house, 6) dress, 7) entertainments, 8) religion, 9) cult of the dead, 10) science, 
11) literature, 12) fine arts, 13) agriculture, 14) the industrial arts, 15) commerce, 
and, 16) warfare. 

In the 4th chapter, then, he gives a review of the titulature of the king, his 
various functions, his coronation, the court and court etiquette, touching also 
upon the harem life. The next two chapters treat of the civil government of the 
-country, the 5th under the old and middle empires (abt. 2830-1900 B. C.), the 6th 
under the new empire (abt. 1530-1050). Perhaps no part of the entire work is 
more ably written and presents more new material than these two chapters. It 
is a strikingly lifelike picture of Egyptian official life that he depicts to us. I 
would like to call special attention to what he says in the 5th chapter on the titles 
of the officials, the power of the nomarchoi in the middle empire (abt. 2130-1900) 
and social conditions of this time. In the following chapter, which treats of the 
civil government under the new empire, are of special note the paragraphs show- 
ing the difference between the hierarchy of this and the preceding epochs, as also 
those treating of the slaves of the king, who were in large part of foreign origin; 
and it is an important position that these foreigners hold in the state, some of 
them ranking as princes. All of these slaves bore Egyptian names, while some 
have retained their old names besides. We thus know of a Lybian by thename of 
Ynene and a Phoenician by the name of Maharba‘al (5 yawy) at the court of 
Ramses III., as also of a Cananive ny the name of Ben Mat’ana (7D1} 3) son of 
Jupa'a (YH) from Djarbasana (TA) at the court of Merenptah. We thus 
see, and this is a fact Erman does not state, that the Hebrew legend of Joseph is 
not so unfounded as some critics would have us believe. Of the many foreign 
slaves that attained high rank one or the other may have belonged to some Hebrew 
tribe and perhaps the memory of this fact lived with the people who, not unin- 
fluenced by some Egyptian tales, like that of the Two Brothers, in course of time 


1 Maharba‘al in Phoen. Syasnp , Greek wadpBaA and padpBac, Latin, Maharbal and Maher- 
bal, dos aut praemium Baal, “gift of Baal” (Gesen. Monumenta, ete., p. 409), ef. Hebrew 7p 
Gesen.10 s. v. Names with this signification are quite frequent in the other Semitic languages. 
Thus the Babyl. Nadin, probably abbreviated and originally compounded with the name of a 
deity. Also ef. Eg. Amenerdas, ‘Amon gives her’”—the name of the last Aethiopic queen of 
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weaved about their fortunate brother the romantic story we read in the Old Tes- 
tament.! Interesting is also what he says of the scribes and the archives, the 
relations between officials and their superiors and the social conditions of the 
period under consideration, in which connection he enters more deeply into the 
life of the laboring class, giving the history of two great strikes, one in the 29th 
year of Ramses III. and one in the reign of Ramses [X. In the next chapter 
which treats of the police organizatian and the administration of justice, he 
analyzes the so-called Papyrus Abbot, which is the official record of a criminal 
procedure against an audacious band of robbers that invested the necropolis of 
Thebes in the reign of Ramses IX. (abt. 1100 B. C.) . He then speaks of the 
administration of justice and gives an account of the great conspiracy against the 
life of Ramses III. Of interest is also what he says in this chapter on contracts. 
The following four chapters I need hardly treat in detail. Suffice it to say that 
they give a vast deal of new and interesting information on the family, the pri- 
vate houses, the dress and the amusements of this most interesting of ancient 
peoples. The twelfth chapter, on religion, is perhaps the weakest part of the 


entire book. Indeed the author feels this himself, for he says he had rather left it 


unwritten. It certainly is quite impossible to give a halfway adequate account of 
the Egyptian religion in the space allotted to it inthis work. But what he does give 
is generally correct, only that he does not, in my opinion, lay sufficient stress upon 
the trinities which play a great part in the Egyptian religion. But he has done well 
in laying great stress on the local deities, as also on the gradual process of assim- 
ilation which finally culminated in a solar monotheism. In all probability it was 
the priesthood of Heliopolis that first set up this doctrine; but an Egyptian king, 
Amenophis IV., was destined to be its prophet. The history of this movement 
up to its final collapse is well depicted. What he says of mythology is also very 
scant, but the chief points are touched. After this brief survey of the religion, 
he devotes the remainder of the chapter to the temple and the priesthood. 

The following chapter, on the cult of the dead, is a brief account of the 
ancient Egyptian ideas of life after death, their tombs and burial rites. The four- 
teenth chapter which treats of science, he quite naturally opens with an account 
of the schools and teaching in ancient Egypt, and from this he goes on to speak 
of the epigraphy. He then treats of the various sciences known to the ancient 
Egyptians. They were theology, which busied itself chiefly with commentaries 
on the ancient religious writings, of which commentaries he gives a well-chosen 
example; history, which consists mainly in annals of the kings; astronomy, 
which they brought to some perfection and which they needed for their calendar, 


1 This story having so many legendary accretions, it is futile to seek after the name of Joseph 
in the Eg. monuments and to attempt to reconstruct his alleged Egyptian name from that given 
by the Bible, which may only be an attempt to get something that has an Egyptian sound to 
it. Such an attempt at explanation as Prof. Lansing gives in HEBRAICA, IV., p. 44, is utterly 
wrong. 
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arithmetic, elementary geometry, and magic. The following chapter is a brief 
résumé of the history of Egyptian literature. In chapter sixteen he gives a very 
brief sketch of Egyptian art, quite inadequate, of course, as the scope of the sub- 
ject requires a volume or two, such as Perrot and Chipiez’s Histoire de l’ Art, ete. Of 
interest are also the following chapters, of which the seventeenth is the first ade- 
quate account of agriculture as practiced by the ancient Egyptians, and of which 
the eighteenth presents some new material on the subject of the industrial arts. 
In the nineteenth chapter, on commerce, he describes the means of conveyance, 
gives a vivid picture of internal commerce, in which connection he speaks of the 
ancient Egyptian markets, reproducing some representations of market scenes in 
the time of the old empire (ab. 2800 B. C.). The last chapter gives a very inter- 
esting and instructive account of the modes of warfare practiced by the ancient 
Egyptians. i 

On the whole, this book is very readable. The subjects under consideration 
are briefly, but, for the greater part adequately treated. The illustrations are 
chosen with great tact, and are well reproduced. <A special advantage the book 
possesses, is that the various chapters bear the character of monographs, and can 
be read independently of the rest of the work. The index of passages explained, 
too, is of great assistance, especially to the scholar, making reference to the book 
easy and rapid. The book is thus of almost equal value to the general public and 
to the specialist, who is enabled by the copious references in the foot-notes to verify 
every opinion advanced by the writer. In fact it is one of the few books that 
avoid the extremes of being too popular, on one side, and too scientific on the 
other. I can, then, safely recommend the book to all those who would make 
themselves acquainted with life in ancient Egypt. 
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VI. 


ABU ZAKARIYYA YAHYA BEN DAWUD HAyyva. 

With this grammarian there begins a new period in the history of Jewish 
grammar. By a single stroke he overthrew the false methods of his predecessors 
which found their culmination in the grammatical system of Menahem b. Saruk.! 
Superior to the merely negative criticism of Dona b. Labrat, Abu Zakariyya Yahya 
ben Dawid Hayyug proved to be the real critic of Menahem by offering in the place 
of the latter’s chaotic theory of the weak verbs in Hebrew—the pivotal point of 
discussion at this juncture—one that at once commended itself to the scholars of 
the day by its simplicity and adaptability. 

We know but little of the life of Hayyug as, for brevity’s sake, we will hence- 
forth call him. He was born about the middle of the 10th century in Fez and 
died in the first quarter of the 11th century, but neither the year in which he was 
born nor that in which he died can at present be fixed with any degree of cer- 
tainty. It appears from a reference in Mosé Ibn Esra’s rhetorical work Kitab al- 
Muhadarat? that he left his native city.and crossed over into Spain, making his 
home in the city of Cordova. There is every reason to believe that he here came 
into personal contact with Menahem ben Saruk, and some scholars are of the 
opinion that the Yehuda b. Dawid who appears among the “Talmidé Menahem,” 
i. e. ‘‘ Pupils of Menahem”’ who replied to the cruel and unjust invective of Donay,? 
is identical with the subject of our sketch. This, however, must be considered 
extremely doubtful.4 At the same time it is quite possible that Hayyug, in com- 
mon with so many of his contemporaries, was for a time an adherent of Mena- 
hem’s system. What the position was which he occupied at Cordova, we are 
equally at a loss to say. That he opened a school there and surrounded himself 
by pupils to whom he imparted his novel grammatical theories is beyond reason- 
able doubt, and we even know the names of some of his pupils, but we cannot 


1 See HEBRAICA, Vol. 1V., Nos. 1 and 2. 
2 Munk, Notice sur Abou-l-walid Merwan Ibn Ganah, Journal Asiatique, 1850, I1., p. 375. 
3 Published by 8. G. Stern under the title Liber Responsionum. Wien, 1870. 


4See the arguments in my Dissert, Abu Zak.,, etc., und seine zwei grammat. Schriften (Gies- 
sen, 1885), pp. 8-10. 
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say for,a certainty whether he wrote the works upon which his reputation chiefly 
rests,—one a treatise on weak verbs in Hebrew, the other a treatise on verbs with 
reduplicated second stem-letter,—at Cordova, although this, too, is highly probable. 
In addition to these two books, he also issued a short essay on the accents, and a 
fourth work of which the title alone is known to us, ‘‘ The Book of Spices,” and 
which, despite the strange-sounding name, was probably also of a grammatical 
character. All of these were written in Arabic by Hayyug. The treatise on the 
accents is not of much value, and may be passed over with a mere mention. 
Turning to his works on the verbs, the two treatises may properly be regarded 
as one book, devoted exclusively to the elucidation of the theory propounded 
in the introductory chapter, namely, that the stem of every Hebrew verb 
must consist of at least three letters. It is not a mere accident that Hayyug wrote 
in Arabic, whereas Menahem availed himself of a forcible and graceful Hebrew 
style which he possessed, for it was through his study of the Arabic grammarians 
that Hayyug was led to the discovery that, whatever we may think of it to-day, 
was of supreme importance for his days. The adoption of 5 'Y5 as the standard 
paradigm for the conjugation of the verbs is quite a sufficient proof of his indebted- 
ness to Arabic models, for a more awkward paradigm for Hebrew could hardly 
have been selected. In Arabic, where the Ayin can receive a Dages forte, as much as 
any other letter, there was of course no objection against the use of this stem, which 
readily suggested itself to Arabic scholars from the fact of its being employed as 
the technical term for the ‘‘verb,” but had Hayyug been a more independent 
worker than he was, he would certainly have made a better choice. The objections 
against the use of Syp do not seem to have occurred to him, though his succes- 
sors were not long in recognizing this fact. So for example Abraham Ibn Esra 
proposes Sy as better suited, while Kamhi adopts 3795. From the Arabic 
ches, also, Hayyug takes his designation of the first, second and third letters of 
the stem, as the Pé, the Ayin and the Lamedh of the stem. But there are other 
and even more direct proofs of his adoption of principles long since laid down by 
Arabic grammarians. In his explanation of irregular forms he is especially fond 
of attributing them to a strong tendency in language against avoiding combina- 
tions of vowels and consonants difficult to pronounce. Time and again he says of 
a form that it has deviated from the norm sLasr.iw’ (li’stibfaf) for the sake 
of “easing” the word. Now this same principle is a favorite one in the gram- 
matical schools of the Arabs, and in fact the very same technical term is used to 
designate it. Again Hayyug’s ingenious theory about the pronunciation of the 
Sewa, of which I shall speak further on, was evidently suggested to him by the 
‘Im4la of the Arabic grammarians. There is therefore no reason to doubt that it 
was in virtue of the constant comparison he was instituting between the Hebrew 
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and the Arabic, that he was brought to set up the principle of the triliteral char- 
acter of the Hebrew stems. 

The Arabic grammarians never seem to have had any difficulties, or at all 
events not much difficulty, with their weak verbs. They knew very well that the 
disappearance of the initial Waw of the stems prime waw in the Imperfect of the 
first form, was due to contraction. True, their language did not present so many 
irregularities in this particular as the Hebrew. In the case of the medic won, 
for instance, they had at least the graphical Elif in the third person Perfect to 
guide them, whereas in Hebrew, with the exception of such a form as ON) 
(Hos. x. 14) there was only the long vowel under the first radical. Then again the 
distinction between the medic wan and the medie yodh was more sharply 
observed than in Hebrew. At all events it was the Arabic that led Hayyug on 
to the right track. After explaining what he means by his theory and showing 
up the absurdities to which the theory of Menahem was bound to lead, attacking 
Menahem severely, without, however, directly mentioning the name of his emi- : 
nent predecessor, he proceeds to an examination of the vowels, of the Sew, of the 
weak letters or \DT nyny, as he calls them, the Alef, the Waw and the 
Yodh. After showing the conditions under which these letters disappear 
apparently from the word, he takes up the }H5435 and sets forth their pecul- 
iarities and thereupon returns once more to the above-mentioned weak letters. 
He shows, by adducing many examples, how often these letters interchange with 
one another in Hebrew. So for example we find 5% 7? TASMAN (2 Chron. 
xx. 85) for (SN; DN OM (Hos. x1. 7) for OOM; (Josh. x. 26) FON WYN 
(1 Chron. xxv. 2) for SONY; 9Y9N (1 Chron. m. 13) for 9g; Spygo 
(Gen. xxxu. 31) for 9X95, and so we have both 5)}y (Gen. xX. 28) and 
Soy (1 Chron. 1. 22). He dwells at considerable length upon this point and 
comes to the conclusion that this interchange is due in some cases to a similarity 
between the pronunciation of these letters, but must in other cases be accounted 
for on the ground of an etymological interchange. His theory with regard to the 
pronunciation of the S*wA is an interesting one. There are three distinctions to 
be noted. When a consonant with S‘wA Mobile at the beginning of a word or 
syllable is followed by either of the letters & “FR “PT cy the Sw is attracted by 
the vowel given to these letters. Thus in ff INF the S¢wA follows the Seré under 
the Taw and the word is pronounced Tend, and so INP is sounded K*“hu. 
Secondly, when the consonant following the S‘w& Mobile is a Yodh, the S¢wa 
receives an j-sound, no matter what the vowel accompanying the Yodh may be. 
So e. g. wr is pronounced W'ydd"i and equally wT) Wiyéd"a. Thirdly, 
in the case of the other letters, the vowel-sound of the S*w4 is Patah. Thus 
975 b'rakha, 5’39 b'dil, and the like. 
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This principle was adopted by almost all the successors of Hayyug and is 
found in the works of Ibn Ganah, Ibn Ezra, Parhon and the Kamhis. But 
the most important portion of these introductory remarks for our purposes is that 
bearing on the peculiarities of the ‘‘ weak” or “hidden” letters. There are two 
distinct ways, according to Hayyug, in which these letters may be used. In the 
first place they may be vocalized—either a full vowel or a S*wA—and pronounced 
like the other letters, and, secondly, they may lack vowels, ‘‘ be hidden, concealed 
and not pronounced at all,” to quote him literally. An example of the first is 
“IDN) (Ex. xiv. 6) for Alef, Iw (Job xxxvu. 26) for Waw and 437? 
(freq.) for Yodh. stir 

What he means by the second, we would to-day express by saying that these 
letters often have no other purpose in the verb than that of lengthening the pre- 
ceding vowels. In short, he refers to the use of these consonants as matres lec- 
tionis. From this usage to their being entirely ‘‘ hidden ”’ from view in the word, 

‘is but a short step. Once admitting that they may be written without being pro- 
nounced, there is no difficulty, thinks Hayyug, in supposing that they may be 
omitted, since they do not affect the pronunciation of the word. In this way he 
would explain the disappearance of the weak letters in certain forms of the verbs ; 
but, he says, there will always be some forms in which the weak letter that the 
stem contains will reappear so that the letters of the stem may in every case be 
determined. Moreover, when these letters are ‘‘ concealed,’’ to use the term which 
he constantly employs, there is generally a compensation in some form or the other, 
either by a lengthening of the vowel or a change in the vowel, ase. g. O99 for 
D7 - The weak point in this chapter is the constant confusion between the 
use of the vowel letters as mere matres lectionis, where of course a plene or 
defective method of writing may be chosen and the assimilation or contraction of 
these letters when they form an integral part of the stem. But although he may 
be wrong in regarding the defective method of writing as a bridge to pass over to 
the ‘‘concealed’’ character of these letters, the conclusions at which he arrives 
and the facts to which he calls attention are correct. Having made his point 
clear and held up his theory to a full view from all sides, he plunges into his sub- 
ject proper—an examination of all the verbs, primae Yodh, mediz Waw, tertis 
Hé and the mediz geminatze. In each case he applies the laws laid down in the 
introductory chapters above alluded to, and in this way explains all irregularities 
incident to these classes of verbs. As an example of his method, we may take 
the verb FJHX the stem of which, according to Menahem’s principle, would be 
the single letter Pe, because in M5) (I. Sam. xxviii. 24) the Alef and Hé have 
disappeared. But how does Hayyug account for this fact? ‘The Alef,” he says, 
“which belongs to the stem,! as shown by the form FJHN, has been changed 


1 Hayyug uses Ae») ] elas, like the Arabic grammarians, knowing of no distinction 
between stem and root. 
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into a Waw and this Waw is ‘“‘concealed,” the word, if written plene, being 
WDA). This Waw accordingly is a substitute for the first letter of the stem. 
According to Hayyug the Alef may be ‘‘ concealed ” in precisely the same way asa 
Waw. He places the form on (2 Sam. x1x. 14) on the same plane with the 
contraction that is constant in the first person Imperfect Kal of this verb. There 
is no distinction, as already pointed out, between a ‘‘ concealment” of any of the 
weak letters when they are matres lectionis and when they form part of the stem. 
These two principles, first, the interchange among the letters 9 9‘ 7q/’ &, the 
Alef becoming a Waw, the Hé being written for Alef, and vice-versa, the WAw 
changing into Yodh, and again the Yodh becoming a Waw,—it being immaterial to 
him whether the change is merely graphical or etymological,—and, secondly, the 
possibility of ‘‘ concealing’’ these letters, help him over all difficulties. After 
finishing with the prime Alef, he takes up in the same way the medie Waw, 
introducing them by some additional remarks of a general character. So again 
the class tertiz Hé are preceded by an introduction, and with these he comes to 
the end of his first treatise. 

The second treatise is entirely taken up with the medize geminate. Here the 
principle of Istihfaf plays the most prominent réle. Onthe ground of the natural 
desire to lighten the pronunciation, he explains the contraction of the two letters 
of a stem into one. It is unnecessary to adduce examples. Hayyug, it will be 
seen, is extremely methodical. He sets down his principles and then applies 
them, with logical exactness. True, he does not occupy himself with an investi- 
gation of the principles themselves. Their truth is sufficiently demonstrated to 
him by their power to account for the facts. 

The strict logic of his work was no doubt the feature that struck his contem- 
poraries very forcibly. It was not long before his views gained the day. The 
popularity of his works is shown by the two Hebrew translations of them which 
were made by two eminent Spanish scholars, Mogxe Gikatiliat and Abraham Ibn 
Esra.2 The Arabic original, however, still remains unedited. Three manu- 
script copies are at present known to scholars, two in the Bodleian Library, and 
one in the Royal Library at St. Petersburg. There are besides two fragments, 
one in the Royal Library at Berlin, and a second in the British Museum. The 
desirability of publishing the Arabic original of these treatises which play so 
important a réle in the grammatical productions of the generations succeeding 
Hayyug, has long been acknowledged.4 And now that all the known works of 


1 Published by John W. Nutt, py1pt, DD nwbw , London, 1870. 


2 Dukes in Dukes & Ewald, Beitrage Zur Gesch. d. Aelttest. Erkl. d. AT, Vol. III., Stuttgart, 
1844, 

3 Described by the writer in Proc. of Am. Or. Ass. for Oct., 1888. 

4 See Jos. Derenbourg in the Introduction to Opuscules & Traites d’Abuwalid Merwan Ibn 
Djanah (Paris, 1880) p, 119, 
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Hayyug’s great successor and pupil, Abuwalid. Merwan Ibn Ganah, 1 ho wil p 
treated of in the next sketch, are in our hands in the language in which 
them, it is all the more important that the same justice be done to Abu Zak: 


ae 
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1 The writer has had all the material ready for such a publication for some time ana ees 1 
be enabled to edit the Arabic text at an early date. For a specimen chapter of the treatise on 
weak verbs, see the dissertation above referred to, pp. 19-22. The Arabic titles of the two treat- : 


ises are ' 
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Gikatilia calls them JwOM Man NYA DD and Sax Sys 1D. Ibn Hera uses the same 


designations, except that he omits the last word in the title of the first. " 


THE USE OF PESIQ IN THE PSALMS.’ 
‘By Pror. A. J. MAAs, S. J., 
Woodstock College, Md. 

The frequent occurrence of Pesiq in the Psalms makes a study of its use in 
that part of the Old Testament both important and interesting. Before entering, 
however, upon such a study we briefly state the common explanation of Pesiq 
which hitherto stands without serious dispute. Pesig is said to be closely related 
to the accents, though itself is not an accent; its effect is held to be contrary to 
that of Maqgeph. This latter statement must be taken in a qualified way; for 
to say that Pesiq is as much disjunctive as Maqgeph is conjunctive is incorrect. 
Maqgeph unites two distinct words into one, so far as accentuation is concerned; 
Pesiq does not divide one word into two, but only preserves the disunion of dis- 
tinct words. Maqqeph destroys and Pesiq emphasizes the individuality of distinct 
words. In reading, such emphasis is either necessary or euphonic. The distinct- 
iveness of two words is necessarily emphasized, if else a misunderstanding would 
follow; but when such emphasis secures mere solemnity and distinctness of 
enunciation, it is euphonic. 

Now we may state such canons concerning the use of Pesiq in the Psalms as 
are deducible after even a slight acquaintance with the facts : 

I. Pesiq prevents misunderstanding. 

II. Pesiq secures distinctness of enunciation. 

III. Pesiq renders the reading dignified and impressive. 

To forestall certain difficulties that might arise from a wrong impression, we 
remind the reader that the truth of a statement does not imply the truth of its 
converse. It is by causing the reader to pause a little or, at least, to read very 
slowly, that Pesiq effects these three results. Daghesh lene following Pesig, even 
when a vowel precedes, tells us that much. 

Here it may be objected, that not Pesiq alone but that all disjunctive accents 
indicate a pause. The indication of a pause in reading cannot, therefore, be the 
specific value of Pesiq. But the difficulty vanishes by the consideration that dis- 
junctive accents indicate a pause and a modulation ; to indicate a pause only may, 
therefore, be said to be the specific effect of Pesiq. . A more serious objection is 
raised by those who maintain that Pesiq occurs after disjunctive accents. If, 


1The common text serves as basis in this article. The text of Baer and Delitzsch, and 
Wickes’ Treatise on Hebrew Accentuation will find their due consideration in a final article on 
Pesiq in the three books. Legarmeh, too, will then appear in its true light. 
x 
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then, its value consists in the indication of a pause, why employ it in places where 
a pause is indicated already ? We may answer, in the common way, that in those 
places the pause is to be lengthened and thus vindicate its proper effect to Pesiq. 
But a thorough investigation of the use of Pesiq in the Psalms supplies us with 
another answer. We deny that in the Psalms and in the other parts of the Old 
Testament where the poetic system of accentuation is employed, Pesiq ever occurs 
after a disjunctive accent. Instances without number are, of course, brought up 
against this; but they too are without weight. Let us examine them singly: 

1. After Mercha preceded by Mahpach superior Pesiq occurs three times in the 
Psalms: 5:13; 55:20; 86:1. All three instances are of a doubtful character. Pesig 
is doubtful in two cases: a) when the Massoretic notes declare it so either by the 
note prD5 >, or by giving a different reading in which the accent preceding 
Pesiq is changed; b) when Pesiq is omitted in other standard editions, such as 
the London and the Paris Polyglots, the edition of van der Hooght, etc. To 
return now to our adverse instances: In 5:13 the foot-note says DDH NO; in 
55:20 the notes give another reading, in which Mercha precedes Pesiq; in 86:1 
the Walton Polyglot omits Pesiq, the Paris Polyglot reads it, but changes the pre- 
ceding accent to Mercha. : 

2. After prepositive Tiphcha Pesiq occurs twice: 31:3 and 118:25; in both 
cases the notes say )9DD No. 

3. After Rebhia‘ Pesiq is found six times: 9:14; 31:12; 68:36; 86:8; 180:20; 
146:5. In 86:8 and 146:5 it is canceled in the foot-notes; in 9:14 and 31:12 other 
readings are given, in both of which Qadhma precedes Pesiq. In 108:20 the Lon- 
don Polyglot omits Pesiq, and in 68:36 the Paris Polyglot does the’same. Thus 
the Psalms contain no undisputed instance in which Pesiq follows Rebhia‘. 

4, After Pazer Pesiq occurs but once in 10:14; the notes canceling the text 
reading. This case, too, is more than doubtful. 

5. To extend our observations to the other portions of the Old Testament in 
which the poetic system of accentuation is employed, four more instances must be 
considered. In Prov. 7:7 and in Job 30:16 Pesiq follows Rebhia‘, but the Paris 
and London Polyglots omit Pesiq in both passages. In Job 10:15 and 24:14 Pesiq 
is read after Pazer, but is omitted in the London Polyglot, though the Paris edi- 
tion retains it. 

We may, therefore, safely assert that in the poetic system of accentuation 
there is not a single instance in which Pesiq follows a disjunctive accent. The 
actual occurrence of it in our received Hebrew text is readily explained. The 
chief aim of the successive editions being accuracy, any point or accent according 
to the received principles of criticism not evidently superfluous or spurious has 
been admitted into the text. Now, concerning Pesiq there never existed any 
definite principles of criticism, the nature and value of the sign being too little 
known. Thus every Pesiq introduced by transcribers has been recopied into 
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other editions. Such an introduction of Pesiq might, at times, be even willful. 
Suppose a more than commonly acute scribe had noticed the occurrence of Pesiq 
between two words, the first of which ended in the same consonant with which 
the second began; his discovery would naturally lead him to write Pesiq in Ps. 
68:36, for instance, though here Rebhia‘ preceded. For Rebhia‘ and the rest of 
the accents were but meaningless strokes of the pen for our inventive genius. 

Now we come to the use of Pesiq after conjunctive accents, its only use, as 
we maintain. Before stating any rules more definite than the above given three 
canons, we shall enumerate the facts relating to Pesiq and classify them accord- 
ing to their most striking headings. 

1. After Mercha Pesiq occurs eighteen times. 

a. Six of these instances are doubtful: 40:16; 55:20; 67:6; 75:1; 89:52, and 
cet _ 108:4. “Doubtful” is used here and hereafter in the sense that the notes either 
nd cancel the textual Pesiq or indicate another reading in which the accent preceding 
Wi Pesiq is changed. 

b. In ten cases Pesiq precedes the name of God, which is in the vocative in 
six of these instances: 67:4; 89:50; 94:35 119:52; 119:157; 143:9. In 66:8 Pesiq 
follows a vocative, serving as an exclamation mark. In 10:13; 77:8, and 78:65 it 
indicates the subject of the sentence, thus preventing a possible misunderstanding. 
The DYON pur of 10:18 illustrates what has been said. 

c. Once, in 139:19, Pesiq follows the name of God, preventing a misunder- 
standing and a blasphemy. 

d. In 65:11 Pesiq follows fy} and secures a distinct pronunciation of Mappiq. 
If we accept the qabbalistic interpretation of the word followed by Pesiq in this 
case, we may reduce it to c. Im 75:1, too, Pesiq occurs, but is omitted in the 
Walton Polyglot. 

2. After Munach Pesiq stands seventeen times. 

a. Nine of these instances are doubtful: 40:6; 47:9; 57:5; 78:24; 89:52; 
100:3; 108:4; 115:7; 116:1. 

b. Before the name of God Pesiq is found four times, in three of which 
instances the divine name is in the vocative case: 57:10; 59:2; 74:8. In 58:7 a 
misunderstanding is prevented. 

c. In the three remaining cases Pesiq intervenes between repeated words to 
secure a dignified and impressive reading. In 35:21 we read ANF ANA; in 61: 
9, DY OY; in 187:7, Wp Wy. In 7:17 Pesiq is omitted in several editions. 

3. After Mercha-Zarqa Pesiq is found six times. 

a. In 40:16 it is, however, doubtful. 

b. Four times it intervenes between repeated words: in 41:13; 89:53, and 72: 


19 between [O81 {iON , in 70:4 between FANT FANT - 


c. Once, 10:3 Pesiq occurs before the divine name in the accusative. 
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4, After Mercha-Mahpach Pesiq stands twice. In 9:17 it is doubtful. In 68: 
21 it follows the name of God and secures also an easier understanding of the 
text. Besides, distinctness is demanded here, since =) immediately precedes and 
follows Pesiq. 

5. After Munach-superior Pesiq occurs six times. 

a. In 36:1 and 48:5 it is doubtful. : 

b. In 69:1 and 61:1 it stands at the end of a clause in the title of the Psalm. 
In 104:24 it follows an exclamation and may be looked upon as an exclamation 
mark. Van der Hooght’s edition omits it in 142:4. 

6. After Shalsheleth Pesiq is read twenty-three times. 

a. Its occurrence in 44:9 is doubtful. 

b. In nineteen cases Pesiq stands after the word immediately following Ath- 
nach and in most cases emphasizes this word as parallel with or opposed to a 
word of the preceding half of the verse. One or two illustrations must suffice; 
the other occurrences will be indicated without further comment. In 20:8 
SSMSN) is pointedly opposed to the Son). as ON of the preceding clause; in 
33:12 DYN is emphatically parallel to the preceding ‘377. Something similar 
might be said of 7:6; 12:8; 29:11; 41:8; 49:14; 50:6; 52:5; 66:7; 67:5; 77:4; 89: 
2; 89:3; 94:17; 131:1; 148:6; 143:11; 146:3. 

c. In the remaining three cases Pesiq does not follow the word preceded by 
Athnach ; in 68:15 and 187:9 there is no Athnach at all in the verse, but in the 
former passage Pesiq follows the divine name; in the latter it indicates the end of 
the clause. In 72:3 it emphasizes O7 as parallel to the preceding FYY53. 

7. After Qadhma-Mahpach our sign stands four times. 

a. In 9:17 and 55:16 the textual reading is doubtful. 

b. In 50:16 Pesiq indicates opposition between the word it follows and the 
preceding emphatic word ; in 65:6 it indicates the real meaning of the passage by 
uniting an adverbial qualification to its proper verb. We shall see later that in 
these services it does not differ from the Pesiq which follows Qadhma. Hence 
we might have enumerated these cases under No. 10. 

9. After Mahpach-Rebhia‘ Pesiq appears in 118:15. Van der Hooght’s edition 
omits it in that place, and the London edition of 1822 substitutes Mahpach or 
Munach instead of Mahpach-Rebhia‘. For brevity sake, two more instances may 
be enumerated under this number. In 45:5 Pesiq follows Qadhma-Munach supe- 
rior ; in 78:24 it occurs after Mahpach superior. 

10. After Qadhma Pesigq is found 251 times. 

a. In eleven of these instances it is doubtful : 9:14; 17:3; 31:12; 37:28; 43:5; 
45:5; 55:16; 56:10; 142:4; 149:9; 39:5. 

b. The name of God precedes Pesiq forty times; in eleven cases it stands in 
the vocative: 3:8; 7:7; 9:21; 17:1; 28:1; 43:1; 55:24; 57:2; 86:11; 187:7; 140:5. 
At the end of a clause or phrase Pesiq stands fifteen times. Two cases suffice as 
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illustrations of this. In 87:34 we read, 3y9v/)' AYA-Sy TID, where evi- 
dently a new sentence begins after Pesiq, though the closing word of the preced- 
ing one is marked by Qadhma only. In like manner a new sentence begins after 
py QOSFq in 111:1; 112:1; 118:1; 185:1; 147:1; 148:1; 149:1; 150:1, though 
here, too, 7? has a conjunctive accent. The same must be said of 55:20; 96:18; 
110:4; 132:11; 144:1; 1385:21. In the remaining fourteen instances Pesiq 
expresses either emphasis, as in 11:1; 42:9; 55:23; 69:36; 98:1; 110:1 ; 146:10, or 
it stands like our comma between a complex subject and its predicate, thus facili- 
tating the right understanding of the verse as in 19:10; 29:9; 78:31; 103:17,22; 
or again it stands before a noun in the construct state, uniting the construct more 
closely to the following genitive as in 41:13; 106:48. In 55:23 another reason 
might be assigned for Pesiq; for since the word following it begins with ’, and 
since 9S was read instead of the preceding ;}\jq’ , Pesiq may be said to secure 
distinct pronunciation of initial and final consonant. 

c. Pesiq precedes the name of God twenty-three times, fifteen of which have 
the sacred name in the vocative: 5:11; 17:14; 39:13; 40:6; 51:16; 69:14; 92:10; 
93:3 ; 104:24 ; 106:46; 141:8; 148:7; 44:24; 72:1; 75:2. In 96:10 it stands at the 
end of a clause; in 81:11; 20:7; 18:13; 48:15 it intervenes between subject and 
predicate, either because one of those members is complex or because no copula is 
expressed. In 18:1; 18:51 and 42:3 we may admit Pesiq on account of the special 
emphasis on the word following it; in 18:51, however, and possibly, also, in 18:1 
a misunderstanding is prevented by Pesiq, since it indicates that the following by, 
is not to be taken in the genitive, but in the dative meaning. We might quote 
under this paragraph, also, 106:48 and 110:1; but in both cases Pesiq enters 
between the repeated name of God, and in so far as it follows the divine name, 
both have been enumerated under the preceding division. 

d. Pesig secures distinct pronunciation in 19:7; 101:5; 101:7; 104:35; 148:5; 
in these cases m, r, b, m, m respectively are the initial and final consonants of its 
neighboring words. 

e. In 7:10; 8:3; 106:48; 108:9 Pesiq stands between repeated words or 
word-like phrases and secures solemnity of reading; 31:3 and 71:3 may be added 
here or under the preceding heading. In both cases we read: 5 % : 

f. The end of a clause or sentence is thirty-four times indicated by Pesiq: 
2:12; 12:15; 22:27; 25:5; 26:1; 27:1; 32:8; 35:1; 37:1; 41:7; 41:10; 42:5; 48:9; 
49:11; 50:21; 57:4; 68:9; 68:19; 74:2; 75:9; 78:20; 78:38; 79:13; 82:5; 90:10; 
91:15; 103:1; 112:10; 126:6; 181:2; 188:1; 141:5; 142:5; 144:1. At times there 
is a full division which would be indicated by our period or semi-colon, as in 26:1; 
27:1, etc.; again the end of the protasis is expressed by Pesiq, in which cases it is 
the equivalent of our comma, as in 48:9; 90:10, etc.; or, in the third place, Pesiq 
is equal to our quotation marks, as in 12:5; or it indicates the beginning of a rela- 
tive clause, the relative being not rarely omitted, as in 41:10; 74:2, etc, 
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g. A special emphasis seems to have been indicated by. Pesiq in eighteen 
cases: 9:7; 18:8; 19:4; 38:12; 39:6; 39:13; 51:16; 79:3; 84:4; 84:12; 90:10; 91:4; 
95:10; 122:5; 183:8; 187:3; 142:8; 143:3. The emphatic word is sometimes the 
nominative absolute, as in 9:7; 90:10, etc.; or it is aword emphatic on account of 
its parallelism, as in 19:4; 39:18, etc.; or itis an emphatically repeated word, as 
in 51:6, or finally the emphasis is required by the whole context, as in 18:8; 38:12. 

h. Nearly related to the preceding heading of emphasis are those passages in 
which Pesiq is used before or after proper names and personal pronouns. 
We have nineteen instances of this kind: 10:14; 24:9; 32:5; 40:6; 42:6; 42:12; 
45:5 ; 45:18; 62:9; 62:18; 68:28; 80:2; 80:3; 87:5; 97:8; 99:4; 99:6; 106:7; 187:1. 
Several cases have been enumerated here in which a direct address is intended, as 
in 24:9, ‘“O Gates;” 42:6 and 12, ‘‘Omy soul;’ 45:5 and 62:9, ‘““O nation.” 
Seventeen more instances may be reduced to this heading, ‘‘ emphasis,” though at 
first sight they donot appear to belong here. They are: 27:5; 35:10; 37:20; 40:4; 
40:13; 42:5; 60:2; 65:14; 68:26; 78:4; 78:55; 94:23; 113:9; 129:8; 148:14; 72:18; 
104:14. Another case of noted emphasis we have in 44:3, unless we prefer to 
look upon the double Pesiq that encloses the emphatic word as on our dash. 

i. Next we must enumerate the instances in which Pesiq aids the right under- 
standing of the verse. In fifteen cases it precedes the construct state of nouns, 
thus uniting the construct to its following genitive. They are: 2:2; 18:6; 19:15; 
22:30; 31:14; 40:11; 45:2; 76:6; 78:6; 78:49; 98:4; 101:3; 1388:2; 141:4; 71:20. 
It must be added that in 45:2; 71:20; 78:6; 93:4; 141:4 the noun is not followed 
by a genitive, but by a qualifying adjective. 

k. In forty-four cases Pesiq aids the right understanding by indicating whether 
an adverbial or adjectival qualification belongs to the subject, to the predicate or 
to the object of the sentence. Such qualifications are expressed by means of 
a preposition with a noun or a pronoun or by negative particles. Two cases 
will exemplify this; the rest will be merely enumerated. In 10:14 we read: 
pom ' pps) 53 ARAN 'D AM. Shall we render this: “Thou hast 
seen, for thou art grievousness, and grief thou wilt look on,” or ‘‘ Thou hast seen, 
for thou wilt look on grievousness and grief’’?? The double Pesiq tells us, so far 
as mere mechanism can tell, that grievousness and grief belong together and stand 
on the same footing. Hence the first rendering is excluded. Again in 18:9 we 
read: JON ! wy Moy , literally: ‘‘ Went up smoke in his anger.”” Does the 
qualification ‘‘in his anger” belong to ‘‘ smoke” or to “‘ went up”? The Pesiq 
shows that it belongs to the whole sentence, i. e., to the verb rather than the sub- 
ject. Similar occurrences we meet in: 23:5; 27:2; 27:3; 27:9; 31:3; 32:6; 35:26; 
39:4; 40:7; 40:10; 40:15 ; 40:17 5 42:5; 48:14; 49:15; 61:3; 62:5; 63:2; 64:6; 66:6; 
66:7; 68:7; 68:31; 69:7; 70:5; 72:16; 72:17; 78:5; 79:6; 91:7; 92:8; 100:4; 102:3; 
104:35 ; 117:2; 183:2; 137:6; 141:4; 142:4; 146:7; 147:8; 147:20., 
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1. Misunderstanding is prevented by means of Pesiq in eighteen other 
instances; or if no positive misunderstanding is prevented, at least the right 
understanding is facilitated. Pesiq intervenes between subject and predicate, 
thus indicating the copula, in 30:6; 37:7; 47:10; 49:12; 54:5; 77:19; 111:10; 144: 
12. In 1:3; 7:6; 10:95; 19:7; 22:16; 25:7; 84:3; 88:6; 98:3; 140:6 Pesiq helps to 
clearness as much as in the previous instances; but since the way in which it does 
so varies in the single cases, we must here be satisfied with a mere enumeration 
of the passages. A more minute description of each would lengthen our paper 
considerably. 

11. Finally, after Mahpach Pesiq occurs 197 times. 

a. Nine of these are doubtful: 6:11; 17:3; 37:25; 37:28; 47:9; 57:5; 61:9; 
102:27 ; 115:7. 

b. Pesiq follows the name of God nineteen times. In eight of these cases the 
divine name is in the vocative case: 5:9; 44:2; 50:1; 63:2; 86:14; 89:9; 131:1; 
143:1. In nine other passages Pesiq indicates the copula: 11:4; 18:3; 27:1; 28:7; 
41:3; 60:8; 68:7; 146:8; 146:9. In 108:8 it serves to join the adverbial qualifica- 
tion to the verb, and in 127:1 it does the same with regard to the negative particle. 

c. Pesiq also precedes the name of God in nineteen instances; nine of these 
present the sacred name in the vocative: 4:2; 39:5; 55:24; 68:19; 77:17; 79:9; 
86:12; 97:9; 109:21. In 5:7; 12:18; 72:19 and 118:27 it stands in place of the 
copula; it adds emphasis in 37:7; 42:10; 98:6 and 55:20; it stands before a noun 
in the construct state in 43:2 and 20:2. 

d. Pesiq secures distinctness and dignity of enunciation in 68:20 and 104:14; 
in the former case the word is repeated, in the latter the final letter of the preced- 
ing word is identical with the initial consonant of the word that follows Pesiq. 

e. Pesiq indicates the end of a clause or sentence, like our comma or period, in 
fourteen cases: 18:31; 22:28; 40:17; 56:1; 56:7; 59:8; 59:12; 73:8; 74:2; 86:9; 
86:9 again; 104:26; 112:9; 134:1. Since this and the following division are sim- 
ilar to the various headings given under No. 10, fuller illustrations are not needed. 

f. Special emphasis is indicated by Pesiq in twenty-six cases: 1:2; 6:7; 10:7; 
12:3; 15:4; 20:6; 21:5; 27:4; 27:8; 28:9; 36:5; 37:14; 44:24; 49:15; 56:8; 62:11; 
65:5; 69:21; 71:15; 104:15; 104:25; 127:1; 1387:9; 189:16; 142:7; 143:10. We 
may notice here a characteristic proper to Pesiq following Mahpach, namely, that 
it follows in the majority of cases the first word of the sentence. Pesiq may be 
said to secure emphasis also in 71:21; 102:20; 104:8; 148:4, though in these cases 
the emphasis is less striking. 

g. To the class of emphasis we may refer also those cases in which Pesigq 
accompanies a proper name or a personal pronoun. Such are the following twenty- 
four instances: 3:1; 10:14; 18:6; 31:15; 31:23; 32:7; 35:13; 40:18; 44:3; 52:2; 
52:10; 57:5; 59:17; 60:10; 70:6; 71:22; 73:28; 76:8; 81:6; 87:4; 88:14; 109:25; 
115:18; 185:11. 
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h. The right understanding of the text is facilitated by Pesiq in several ways. 
First, it joins the construct state to its proper genitive. This happens in the fol- 
lowing twenty-nine passages: 10:8; 21:10; 81:21; 38:13; 40:3; 43:4; 45:2; 48:12; 
55:22; 69:3; 69:5; 69:16; 72:4; 84:7; 90:17; 97:7; 101:2; 101:6; 105:3; 106:5; 
109:14; 109:20 ; 116:3 ; 116:19; 119:104; 128:3 ; 188:7; 145:12; 148:13. 

i. Pesiq prevents misunderstandings or facilitates the right understanding of 

passages, in the second place, by indicating the proper subject of adverbial quali- 
fications and conjunctional relations. The passages in which this takes place are 
the following: $7:1,5; 5:5; 10:18; 16:9; 16:10; 18:50; 23:6; 28:5; 30:13; 32:4; 
87:17 5 39:7; 42:9; 42:11; 44:4; 51:18; 55:13; 62:4; 62:10; 62:12; 68:17; 68:24; 
71:6; 71:18; 73:10; 78:20; 78:21; 79:10; 85:9; 89:50; 94:14; 96:5; 105:45; 109: 
16; 119:69; 119:128; 132:17. It may be added that nearly all the qualifications 
of this class are conjunctions, such as ‘‘for,’’ ‘‘ therefore,’ ‘‘ that,” or interroga- 
tive particles. 

k. In thirteen more instances does Pesiq prevent a misunderstanding of the 
text; but it is too hard to reduce them to any greater divisions and too lengthy to 
explain them singly in full. An enumeration must then suffice: 1:1; 15:5; 18:7; 
18:7 again; 19:5; 24:4; 32:9; 57:7; 66:4; 77:3; 111:9; 135:9 ; 146:6. 

In order to complete this sketch of the use of Pesiq in the books in which the 
poetic system of accentuation prevails, the occurrences of Pesiq in the Books of 
Proverbs and of Job will be briefly added. What is to be said of Pesiq after dis- 
junctive accents in these books, has been stated above. 

1. After Mercha Pesiq occurs in Prov. 8:21 and Job 40:6,9. In Proverbs it 
marks the end of the sentence; in Job 40:6 it seems to give emphasis to the fol- 
lowing word, while in Job 40:9 it follows the name of God, thus securing a more 
solemn reading of the same. 

2. After Munach Pesiq occurs in Proy. 6:9 after a vocative, and in Job 1:1; 
1:16; 1:17; 1:19; 2:11; 11:15; 27:9; 27:18; 42:8 and 42:8 again. The occurrences 
in Job 1 and 2 and 42 do not concern us, the poetic system of accentuation not 
being employed there. In 27:9 it precedes the name of God; in the other cases it 
serves to indicate the proper connection of words, thus facilitating the under- 
standing of the passages. 

8. After Mercha-Mahpach Pesiq occurs in Prov. 9:7, where it indicates the 
pregnant meaning of the participle. 

4. After Shalsheleth Pesiq occurs in Proy. 6:10; 6:27; 24:38; and also in Job 
5:19; 11:6; 15:23; 16:9; 82:6; 87:13. In Prov. 6:27 it seems to give distinctness 


and solemnity to the enunciation, standing between WN and w IN; in Job 32:6 


it indicates that the two words after which it stands belong together and express 
one idea. In the other instances Pesiq follows the word immediately after Ath- 
nach and indicates emphatic parallelism or the end of the clause. 
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5. After Qadhma Pesiq occurs in Prov. 1:27; 3:28; 5:21; 6:14; 6:22; 8:18; 8: 
30 ; 28:29 5 24:12; 24:16 ; 24:27; 24:31; 25:18 ; 25:20; 27:10; 27:12; 27:14; 27:22; 
28:10; 80:4; 30:43; 30:4; 30:9; 30:15; 30:19 ; 31:4, and also in Job 8:26; 4:5; 5:5; 
6:10; 6:20; 10:3; 10:17 ; 10:22; 11:6; 12:3; 12:4; 12:6; 14:5; 14:18; 15:28; 15: 
80; 16:9; 16:11; 16:12; 16:13: 19:27; 19:29; 21:17; 24:5; 24:12; 24:15; 24:17; 
24:20; 24:24; 28:4; 31:34; 31:35; 31:40; 32:2; 32:11; 33:23 ; 33:26; 34:19; 34:29 ; 
34:33 ; 36:16; 37:6; 37:12; 38:2; 39:25. Without classifying these cases under 
their respective headings the general statement suffices, that the end of clauses, 
emphatic oppositions and parallelisms and the proper subject of adverbial and 
conjunctional qualifications are pointed out by Pesiq in these passages. In Job 
6:20 distinct enunciation of the final and initial letter is effected by it. 

6. After Mahpach Pesig is found in Prov. 1:9; 6:3; 7:12 ; 10:26 ; 16:10; 16:11; 
19:10 ; 21:20 ; 21:29 ; 22:3 ; 22:29; 23:7; 24:14; 24:24; 25:1; 25:28; 26:1 ; 27:27; 
28:24 ; 29:13 ; 30:1; 30:8 ; 30:14; 30:20, and in Job 3:18; 4:16; 4:19; 6:1; 6:21; 9: 
24 ; 13:14; 13:27; 14:19; 15:24; 16:4; 18:2; 19:3 ; 19:12 ; 20:20 ; 20:23 ; 20:29 ; 21: 
28 ; 24:13 ; 26:14 ; 27:13 ; 28:3 ; 28:28 ; 30:1 ; 31:2 ; 32:6 ; 33:15 ; 33:27; 34:10; 34: 
20 ; 36:28 ; 37:4; 37:21; 42:3. Here, too, we must be satisfied with learning in 
general, that the characteristics of Pesiq after Mahpach are the same in the books 
of Proverbs and Job as in the Psalms. -Pesiq generally follows the initial word 
and indicates emphasis, or the proper subject of an adverbial or a conjunctional 
qualification or distinctness of reading, as in Job 24:13 and 31:2. 

Now we may draw the inferences that flow from the stated facts. The first 
conclusion has been stated in the beginning of this paper in the three canons con- 
cerning the use of Pesiq in the Psalms. This inference is so clear that it needs 
no further explanation. 

The second inference has reference to the determination of the particular 
value of Pesiq in each special case. It may be worded thus: ‘‘ After the greater 
conjunctive accents Pesiq effects emphasis or dignity of enunciation and may be 
compared to our exclamation point or our italics; after the less conjunctive 
accents Pesiq is generally equivalent. to our comma or period, rarely to our exclama- 
tion mark.”” Greater conjunctive accents are those that serve usually immediately 
before the greater disjunctive accents, such as Mercha or Munach before Silluq, 
Munach before Athnach, Yerach before Mercha-Mabpach. Less conjunctive 
accents commonly serve before other conjunctive or the minor disjunctive accents. 
Hence the ‘‘ less” is to be taken in an adjectival, not in an adverbial sense. The 
passages in which Pesiq follows Shalsheleth immediately after Athnach are noted 
for the peculiarity, that the series of conjunctive accents in that member is always 
the same: Shalsheleth, Tiphcha, Munach, Sillug. The only exception is in Ps. 
89:3, where Mercha is found instead of Munach. 

The third inference regards the converse forms of our three canons: ‘‘ Wherever 
in the Psalms a possible misunderstanding of reading or singing has not been 
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impeded by a disjunctive accent, there Pesiq has been employed.” This rule must 
be extended in due proportion to emphasis and solemnity of reading. And it isin 
great measure due to the variety of emphasis and intonation that the same piece 
is capable of, according to its different conceptions, that the use of Pesiq seems 
arbitrary and without fixed law. But let us not throw stones at the Massorites, 
before we ourselves explain the rules of our comma, semicolon and exclamation 
mark. 

A fourth inference we may draw from the given facts: ‘‘ The frequent use of 
Pesiq in the Psalms is in great measure due to the use of the poetic system of 
accentuation in the same.” For in this system the number of conjunctive accents 
surpasses that of the disjunctive ones; hence an artificial and extensive means is 
needed to secure the right divisions and pauses. Other, secondary reasons for the 
frequent use of Pesig in the Psalms are not excluded by this. 

Finally, a word coneerning the numerous instances in which Pesiq either pre- 
cedes or follows the name of God. This name itself occurs in the Psalms much 
more frequently than in other portions of the Old Testament; besides, in most 
cases a specific reason different from the mere fact of the divine name preceding 
or following Pesiq, may be assigned for the occurrence of Pesiq. But granting all 
this, we cannot deny the general tendency of rendering the sacred name emphatic 
by the addition of Pesiq. 
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In the following pages I have presented words which are peculiar to but one 
of the Minor Prophets, and which are found nowhere else in the O. T. The 
LXX. translation follows each word, the Vulgate and Revised Version in the 
order named. No comments are added when the meaning of the word is obvious 
or the R. V. to be chosen, Montfaucon’s edition of Origen’s Hexapla, Paris, 1713, 
has been consulted, also Vetus Testamentum, Graece, Tischendorf-Nestle edition, 
Sexta, Leipzig, 1880. Y 

The references in each case have followed the Hebrew arrangement of chap- 
ter and verse. 

HOSEA. 

Il. 4. PEIN poryetav avtrixc—adulterta sua—her adulteries. 

An hati formation indicating the flagrancy of the sin, with a passive 

force. Cf. at in preceding clause. 

1 ae es | nI33-7 axabapoiav avric—stultitiam ejus—her lewdness. 

Keil understands the word to express the idea of ‘“‘being faded” or “‘ ex- 

hausted,’”’ which better agrees with the meaning in Qi]. Ges.10 takes the 

word in sense of pudenda and compares 5539 in Py‘él ‘to disgrace.” 

hel: TIAN ef. 437 and 437 vu. 9. 

itelo OM —Katepuea abric—monili suo—her jewels. 

A segh. fn i ity fem. of 9. The root meaning is ‘‘to be smooth,” ‘‘ pol- 

ished.”’ 

Ts 2: peer olvov—dimidio coro—half omer. 

A measure, which Kimchi, according to Ges. Thes., says was “VAP YA. 

Ges. Thes. and, after him apparently, Keil give for the LXX. rendering 

jpixopoc, but this is probably wrong for such a rendering does not appear in 

any edition of the LXX. I have been able to consult. Origen’s Hexapla gives, 
however, for the rendering of several early Greek translations jjuicopov, while 

Theod. reads véfeA oivov, a bottle of wine, and Sym. doxod oivov. 

V. 2. One —r» Ofpav—victimas—in making slaughter (mar. in corruption). 
Ges. Thes. takes this as a Pi. inf. est. from {AMY ‘“‘act in an abandoned 
manner,”’ while Ges. treats it as a Py‘el noun, ‘‘ shameful action,” from a sec- 
ond OMY i.e. Mv’. The LXX. have evidently mistaken the word. The 
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Vulg. treats it as a noun, in which case it is properly an a. ”. The R. V. 
seems to consider the word as an inf., the text Qal, the mar. Pi. © 

V. 2. OD2Y/—aypebovrec—(declinastis ?)—revolters. 
This difficult passage the LXX. translate as follows : (verse 1 ‘“‘a net stretched 
upon Itaburion) which the hunters (OD 27) of prey non] made fast.’ 
The Vulgate either leaves the word out altogether or includes it in declinastis. 
‘‘ Deviation,” ‘‘ wandering,” is the meaning given by Ges.1° Del. (Ps. CI. 
3) and Keil take the word to be an equivalent of O9{D , the latter derives it 
from MY and translates “‘ transgression.” The R. V. treats it asa Qal act. 
part., from {)4%% (cf. Ps. xc. 5). 

V.18. fRPR{9—ovarabon—solvere poterit—he shall cure. 
Ges. Thes. gives the meaning as ‘‘ remove,” ‘‘ drive away,’’ though the corre- 
sponding Syr. word means “‘flee.”’? The parallelism indicates clearly that it 
is a syn. of NH. In Prov. xvu. 22 we find the a. 2. mW } “healing.” 

ViI-10- Ori nm nyy K°th. my yw — gpixdn—horrendum—a horrible thing. 
novvy occurs in Jer. Xvitt. 13. A passive formation like PDIDN : the 
3d rad. ‘doubled i in each case on account of the guttural. The Toot is Spe 
‘“shudder’’ (Ges.10). 

VIL. 5. DYNO“ HN—perd Aomdv—cum illusoribus—with scorners. 
The LXX. word means ‘‘with pestilence.’’ Ges. Thes. inclines to take this 
from a in the Pol. for OYYDD. 

VII. 16. §f—otroc—ista—this. 
A dialectical variation for Mm. 

VATTIEUG: ODI —ravav—in aranearum telas—be broken in pieces. 
Origen’s Hex. shows several variants: Sym., dxaracraroy (‘ unsteady ”’); 
Theod. the same as LXX.; 5th ed., peuBebuv; and the reading of some others is, 
with the Vulg., “like the web of a spider,”’ taking the word from the first 
35v’ which means “‘ weave.” A second 35t’ has the idea of “ divide,” 
which of course is the meaning best suited to this passage. 

\W/100 bs. G). JIN I—dGpa (7yarqjoav)—munera dederunt—hire. 
{IM —rapadodjaovra—eum mercede conduxerint—hire. 

II. 14. TIN —Mcboyara—mercedes—hire. 
The root meaning is ‘to stretch out,” hence “‘ to offer,’ and it is nearly syn. 
with 3 . The Vulg. agrees with the fifth edition found in Origen’s Hex. 
The LXX. translation ‘‘ shall be delivered ’’ in v. 10 implies a Hophal form. 

Vilas: 333 offerent—mine offerings. 
Ges.10 seems to prefer another meaning which comes from the Aram. i737 
“to bake,” and suggests that this may be a North Palestinian expression, 
especially chosen, for ‘‘ burnt offering.’? The Greek translators have found 
the word difficult. The LXX. appear to leave it out altogether, translating 
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the passage diéri édy Oiowor Ovoiav; Aq., dépe, foe; Sym., éradrdAgroue; Theod., 
‘ustagdopov. There seems no reason to depart from Kimchi’s interpretation 
Nia) “ gifts.” 

1 DS aifaaee MDD) —naria cov—amentiae insania—enmity. 
The root is pM , perhaps the same as tou - Ges. Thes. would translate 
‘“‘destruction,’’ but ‘‘enmity”’ seems, on the whole, nearer the ground- 

_ Ineaning. 

IX. 8. 899'—oxoAvd—ruinae—fowlers. 
wD’ occurs three times (Ps. xcr. 8; Prov. v1.5; Jer. v. 26) in the sense 
of “fowler.” >’ is probably only a dialectical variation. 

IX. 12. MW I—odps pov—cum recessero—when I depart from. 
Aq. translates é««Aivavrée yov. The word is a dialectical variation for ND - 

IX. 14. DO QY—!1pobce—arentia—ary. 
Qil act. part. from DY. The root DY occurs in a number of words, sig- 
nifying ‘‘ that which is of close texture,” ‘‘hard,’’ hence ‘ dry.” 

xXGaG: Mwa—i déware (in (With) a gift)—confusio—shame. 
A fem. u-class Segh. from vj}. 

pCa k my 99D—r4 réxva ddixiac—filios iniquitatis—children of iniquity. 
Another form of 72) \y 

20 UO ea Dba ara—horror—trembling. 
Aq. gpixnv. Keil refers to {O{)" Jer. xiix. 24. 

XIII. 8. 93D —ovyevousv—interiora—caul. 
Job xxvii. 15 has this same word, which the LXX. translate ovykAetopsn ; 
Vulg., awrum; R. V., gold. There the word has a passive sense, ‘‘ that which 
is shut up,” while ours has an active, ‘‘ the enclosure.”’ 

XII. 5 MIND —aounhro—solitudinis—great drought. 
From 3N5* related to 995* whence 3/95 “ flame.” 

XI. 10, 14. %FX—rov—(10) ubi (14) ero—where ? 
Verse 14 Aq. and Quinta, wot; Sym., goopa. 
Keil suggests that this is merely a dialectical variation for ;7)» . 

xITEal4. 3 = pal) )—xévrpov oov—morsus tuus—destruction. 
Syn. with 307 ( (Ps. xcr. 6). The Text. Recep. of the N. T. transposes this 
word in 1 Cor. xv. 55, placing it in the first clause. The critical editions 
retain the Hebrew and LXX. order.* 

XI. 14. Of¥3—rapaxAyou—consolatio—repentance. 


* [tis curious to note thatthe LX X. translate yt in this verse, by 7) dixy cov (Aq. and Quinta 
ol Adyou cov; Sym., correctly, tAnyf cov), while in 1 Cor. xv. 55 we read 70 vikog for 7) vikn. In 
quoting from memory may not the apostle have unconsciously substituted vixy for dik, under 
the influence of the idea of the preceding quotation from Isaiah, and then to avoid using a 
new word, have changed the form to 7d vikoc ? 
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“Repentance” is the meaning best suited to the context, and is given by Ges. 
Thes. and Ges.10 

OGG I Way N95! —diaoredci—dividet—though he be fruitful. 
Keil explains the irregular writing of the word by its being a play upon the 
word O°). The root meaning of the word is “‘ to break forth ;”’ hence the 
translators have given, in two of the cases before us, the meaning “ divide.” 
This is but one of the frequent interchanges of 7q’5 and 5 forms. 

XIV. 1. POW ai év yaotpt éyovoa—foetue ejus—their women with child. 


JOEL. 

Se ON —Opir7co-—plange—lament. 
Cognate with 559, Spx. 

1 etfs TDN 2—ec ovykAacpdv—decorticavit—and barked (mar. broken). 
Hyp gives us the idea of ‘‘ breaking,” “‘ tearing,” and hence the rendering of 
the margin seems to be the better. 

Masalbizfe WIY—éoniprnoar—computruer unt—rot (mar. shrivel). 
Keil gives two contradictory explanations, ‘‘ to moulder away ”’ and “‘ dry up.” 
The idea of ‘‘ thickening,” ‘‘ hardening,” seems to inhere in the root. The 
Arabic word ‘‘to shrivel,’? contains the same radicals; there is a close simi- 
larity to opal ; and the context favors ‘‘ loss of vitality by extreme drought,”’ 
rather than by *“decay.”’ 

—  AYWH—dapdecc—jumenta—seeds. 
The LXX. and Vulg. evidently read fA) hence the translation ‘‘ heifers.” 
Henderson (Min. Proph.) supports the translation ‘‘ seeds,’’ by reference to 
the N. T. where the Syriac word 12:¢2 is found in several places meaning 
‘¢seed.”” The word is derived from "J§) ‘‘separate,’”’ referring to the scat- 
tering of the seed. 

EAB D7 n54 Wa—ér? Taig patvace avTov—itn stercore suo—under their clods. 
The root is cp ‘to draw.”? From this root comes AIS © f1Sb.7? ((Hixcexoxals 
18; Isa. Lyi. 4) “‘ that which is drawn together.” It seems preferable to 
give our word a like force rather than to take it, as Keil does, in the meaning 
of a ‘‘ detached piece of earth,”’ ‘‘ fragment.” 

—_— An ata —H10'— apothecae— barns. 
The parallelism indicates clearly the meaning of this word. A noun formed 
with /§ denoting place, from the subst. TNA - 

II. 20. INDI a ard Bopha—eum, qui ab Aquilone est—the northern army. 

a inany— Bpopuoc avrov—putredo—ill savor. 

TV. t0: won adivaroc—infirmus—the weak. 

PVG as "9 Y—ovvatpoivecbe—erumpite—haste ye (mar. assemble yourselves). 
win may bearelated root. The text of the R. V. is to be preferred to the 
margin. 


§ 
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AMOS. 

Ties. jE) —nvAteras—stridet—presseth. 

a jo° ip —kvAlo—stridabo—press. 
he 10 gives “‘turn”’ as the ground- -meaning, which justifies the LXX. The 
Vulg. uses a word which expresses the result of pressure on a cart, Mey 
(Ps. Lv. 4) ‘‘ pressing down,”’ MVD (Ps. LXvi. 11) ‘‘ burden” seem to 
establish the meaning “ press.”’ 

IL. 12. 953—A06v—extremum—a piece. 

From the root 53), a Qal formation. The only trace of the word in the 
simple stem. 

—— (wre 137) pyrnqai—» Aapacxo—in Damasci grabato—on the silken cushions. 
Henderson (Min. Proph.) renders ‘‘ Damascus,” and indeed the parallelism 
would seem almost to justify it, were it not that a reference to Damascus 
seems out of place in this connection. The pointing of this word is well 
attested and the meaning clear. 

IV. 2. FYIVD—év 6x20«e—in contis—with hooks. 

In the sense of “hook,” ¥ is several times used in the O. T. 

— rns (AYVDA})—eic AEBynTac YroKaopévovc—in ollis ferventibus—with fish- 
hooks. Be 
“\°D has been translated ‘‘ pot” by the Vulg.; and fF357} curiously, ‘ boil- 
ing,”’ undoubtedly influenced by the meaning taken for “D , but the word 
is plainly an abstract noun meaning ‘‘ fishery.” 

£53. MIVIVWTI—eis TO bpog TO ‘Pouwpav—in Armon—into Harmon. 

The translators give each a different rendering to this word. Aq., zic 
*Apyave opoc; SyM., etc “Huyviav; Theod., cic tpnrov dpoc; Quinta, Movd. There 
seems to be a strong probability that the word is simply another form 
of [OWN ‘palace,’ so Henderson, or ‘‘citadel.”” The versions, though 
differing in some respects, point to the high antiquity at least of our Mas- 
soretic text. They seem all to have had the same form before them, and to 
have felt the same difficulties as modern translators. 

IV. 18. §Pit{/—1dv ypiordy airoi—eloquium suum—his thought. 

The LXX. combines the two words IMD reading nw ‘his anointed.” 

V. 11. OSD D—carexovdbaAcov—diripiebatis—ye trample upon. 

Probably a dialectical variation for DD)5 from pj. 

V. 16. }J—ovai—vae—alas. 

V. 20. YON —y04G0c—caligo—very dark. 

Cf. noON Px. x. 22: 

V. 26. miD—» oxnviv—tabernaculum—Sikkuth (mar. tabernacle). 

cubes [Va Parpde—tmaginem—Chiun (mar. shrine) Syr. eb. 

For the first word Aq. has ovoxiaopotc ; Sym., ryv oxyviv ; One version (marked 
dAdoc in the edition of the Hex. used) cixdvac. 
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For the second, Aq. and Sym. simply transliterate yoiv. The whole passage 
in the LXX. reads: kai aveddBere tiv oxnvav rob Modoy, kat rd dotpov Tov Geod buav 
‘Paibdv, Tobe throve abrov od¢ émougoate éavroic.* Theod. reads: «at qpate trav bpacw 
Tov Baciréoc tudv, duabpoow eiddAuv budv, dorpov Tov Oeod ipav. The LXX. evi- 
dently misplaced and misread ee , taking 5 for 4) which is similar to it in 
the old Hebrew characters. Henderson seems to prove conclusively that 
there was a planet named Kivan, which was referred to in this place. The 
Syr. transliteration els shows how early our word was identified with the 
name of this planet. 

VI. 5. DIY DT émixpatovyvrec—qui canitis—that sing idle songs. 
Cf. aba) Lev. x1x. 10 “scatterings.” ‘ Henderson makes the word a syn. of 
My} on the authority of the LXX. 

VI. 8. INTVD— BdeAbooowac—detestor—abhor. 
Probably for JVM - 

WAG akb iD ai rapapievrar—et comburet ewm—even he that burneth him. 
A dialectical variation for Dw? - 

Vile 1. win totem —serotini—latter growth. 
wI>—Bpotixoc—(a wingless locust)—serotinus—latter growth. 
Cf. wip Jo. 11. 3. 
The LEX. may have read p2 in the second case. They have misunder- 
stood the whole clause in a = curious way. 

VIL. 7, 8. aR pee ee adéuac—hitem, trulla (i. e. trowel) cementarii—plumb- 
line. 
Literally ‘‘lead.’’ Aq. renders ydvwore, *‘ plastering ” or ‘‘ polishing.” 

VI. 14. 4) 3—aird20c—armentarius—herdman. 
A denominative like 945. 

—  9953)—ifov—vellicans—dresser. 
Aq., épewov; Sym., éxov; Theod., yapaxoy (“‘ hedging”’) given by Ges.10 (and 
Keil) as a denom. from the Arab. word for “fig.” The versions, though 
varying, all express practically the same sense. 

VIL. 8. AN9—de rorause—quasi fluvius—like the River. 

IX. 9. FPDDI—2v 16 Aunue—in cribro—in a sieve. 
Aq. and Sym. kooxivg (‘* sieve ’’). 
From “435 in the meaning ‘‘ weave.”’ 

LX VAD «at Ta KaTeokappéva—ea quae corruerant—his ruins, 
Root Dan se to tear apart.’ 


* Stephen follows this closely (Acts vii. 43) inserting mpookuveiv after éroujoate and substi- 
tuting avroic for éavroic. But the critical editions of the N.T. vary in the proper name, reading 
"Peugar, ‘Pepdy, and ‘Poudar. 
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THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION, 
By Proressor W. HENRY GREEN, 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 


I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


In his introductory statement of the points agreed upon by the writers in the 
present discussion, as he apprehends them, my friend Prof. Harper has to some 
extent misconceived my attitude to the question before us, which I prefer to state 
in my own words.* 

If the critics were content with attempting a partition of Genesis (or even of 
the so-called Hexateuch) on purely literary grounds and with drawing what might 
fairly be reckoned legitimate inferences from such a partition, this would be a 
matter of curious interest but nothing more. The serious aspect of the affair is 
that there are presuppositions involved in the arguments employed and there are 
deductions made which are prejudicial to or subversive of the credibility and 
inspired authority of the sacred record. This constitutes the gravity of the case, 
so far as my view of it is concerned and so far as it affects the great body of those 
who reverence the Scriptures as the word of God. I am accordingly only con- 
cerned to show, first, that the partition proposed by the critics in itself and apart 
from unfriendly prepossessions warrants no such destructive conclusions; sec- 
ondly, that many of the arguments urged in support of the current critical parti- 
tion are clearly invalid. 

A clear discrimination is to be made in the first place between the partition 
of the text itself, for which the critics contend, and the inferences professedly 
deduced from that partition. It is possible to accept the former and yet to retain 


* I do not object to the statement of the question at issue, HEBRAICA, p. 18, 6 (8), ‘‘ Are there 
really distinct documents ? i. e, such as the analysis of critics of the present generation presents ?”’ 
provided it is not limited to the words in italics, but embraces the succeeding explanatory clause 
as well. It is the cwrrent scheme of Pentateuch division, adopted alike by critics so widely 
at variance in other respects as Wellhausen and Kuenen on the one hand and Dillmann and 
Kittel on the other, which is under discussion. This carries with it not simply the recogni- 
tion of certain lines of partition, but a series of consequences uniformly regarded by its advo- 
cates as flowing from it, impugning the truth and the consistency of the sacred volume. The 
mutual relations of these supposed documents are accordingly of vital consequence and must 
necessarily be considered. That Prof. Harper and myself are really at one upon the point to be 
discussed is evident from the fullness with which he has set forth not merely the analysis, but 
its commonly accepted consequences. 
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the right to judge of the legitimacy of the latter. We find in Genesis a contin- 
uous, connected and self-consistent narrative, which has all the appearance of a 
true and veritable history, and, so far as it can now be traced, has always been so 
regarded by the people among whom it originated; and there appears to be no 
good reason for discrediting it. The mythical character attaching to the early 
record of pagan nations is not to be imputed to the biblical account of the primeval 
age of the world or of the origin of the Israelitish people. For the narrative of 
the Bible is absolutely unique. It stands alone among all the records of antiquity 
in preserving in its primitive purity the true knowledge of God, in its freedom 
from grotesque, mythological conceits, and in presenting a truly rational account 
and one which is strikingly confirmed in its main outlines at least, if not in all its 
details, by modern scientific research as no similar document of antiquity can 
pretend to be, in relation to the origin of the world, the unity of the human race, 
the primeval history of mankind and the filiation of nations. And as the prelim- 
inary stage in a grand scheme of divine revelation continued through succeeding 
ages, whose reality and supernatural character are attested by the most convinc- 
ing proofs, it has a well-founded claim to be regarded as transmitting a faithful 
account of God’s dealings with men from the beginning. 

And there is an additional guarantee of the truth of Genesis in its Mosaic 
origin, which in spite of all critical clamor, in spite even of the concessions of 
eminent evangelical scholars, cannot be set aside. The laws from Exodus to 
Deuteronomy are, by their own positive claim, by ineffaceable internal indications 
and by both the express attestation and incidental historical confirmation of sub- 
sequent Scriptures, irrefragably Mosaic. And Genesis, which is clearly preliminary 
to the books that follow, must, as the critics themselves allow, have the same 
origin as they. 

There is something clearly wrong in a critical process which can take a his- 
tory that in itself is quite consistent and entirely credible, and sunder it into dis- 
tinct documents which are mutually repugnant and irreconcilable. A purely 
literary analysis on grounds of diction, style and modes of thought, whatever it 
might reveal respecting the structure and formation of the book, obviously cannot 
impair the truth of that which is otherwise credible, or the consistency of that 
which in itself is harmonious. And in fact the damaging consequences attributed 
to the critical hypothesis result in great part from inferences resting not on posi- 
tive data but on the critics. The fundamental vice in the whole process is that 
they quietly assume what they undertake to demonstrate. 

We have the book of Genesis in its present form. According to the current 
critical hypothesis it was put together by a redactor from pre-existing documents. 
The portions extracted from each of these documents severally can, it is claimed, 
be recognized and assigned to the source from which they came. By combining 
paragraphs of kindred origin the primary documents can again be reproduced in 
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their distinct and separate state to that extent to which the redactor made use of 
them in his compilation. It is confessed, however, that no one of them can be 
restored in its completeness. There are evident breaks in their continuity. There 
are in each allusions unexplained in any existing paragraph of that particular 
document. Just how much has been dropped, or what was in the missing por- 
tions, cannot of course be known. This being the case, the allegation that a given 
passage had a meaning in the document from which it was taken, different from 
that which it obviously has in its present connection and especially a meaning at 
variance with the connection in which it now stands, is pure assumption on the 
part of the critic, for which in the nature of the case he can have no adequate 
justification. He has by his own admission the document in an imperfect state, 
with no means of filling acknowledged chasms or estimating the amount or the 
character of what has been omitted, and yet he presumes to challenge the work of 
the redactor, who by the hypothesis had the documents before him in their origi- 
nal completeness, and to convict him of incapacity or dishonesty. There can be 
no possible warrant for such a procedure, unless the terms of the paragraph in 
question are themselves in evident conflict with its existing context. That they 
are capable of a different interpretation and might be so explained in some other 
connection is nothing to the purpose. Many passages rent from their connection 
might have an entirely different meaning put upon them from that which they 
were intended to have. ; 

So when it is affirmed that two or more paragraphs, which, as they now stand, 
describe distinct subjects or events, are nevertheless but variant accounts of the 
very same thing. Without the materials for the formation of a correct judgment 
it is arbitrarily assumed that the record in its present form is false, and that the 
redactor has either from ignorance or design combined his sources in a way that 
misrepresents their real meaning. 

So too when a discrepancy is inferred from the silence of one document 
respecting matters set forth in another. How utterly gratuitous and arbitrary 
such inferences are, appears from the repeated instances in which from like 
premises precisely the opposite conclusion is drawn, the exigencies of the critical 
hypothesis itself compelling its advocates to assume that the redactor found the 
same thing recorded in two or more of the documents, but deemed it sufficient to 
extract a single account from one of them and hence passed the others by. 

So also when the credibility of Genesis is undermined by alleging that the 
primary documents out of which it was compiled, were first committed to writing 
many centuries after the Mosaic age, this conclusion is notoriously and avowedly 
based on grounds which presuppose their unhistorical character and convert them 
into fluctuating myths and legends and assume likewise that all the rest of the 
sacred history has been tampered with and deliberately falsified. 
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And so in general it will be found that deductions from the critical hypothesis 
impugning the veracity of Genesis find no real warrant in the analysis itself, but 
rest upon’ conjectures and assumptions of the critics. They assume that the 
record is unreliable and untrustworthy ; and every suspicion which their fertile 
fancy can suggest, however baseless, is accepted as a fresh proof that no depend- 
ence can be placed on its statements. It is no marvel if under such treatment its 
historical character is frittered away completely. 

The critical partition of Genesis has been gradually elaborated during more 
than a century by a succession of scholars of the greatest eminence, who have 
expended upon it an immense amount of learning, ingenuity and patient toil, until 
they have at length brought it into a shape in which it is accepted with substan- 
tial unanimity by European critics of widely different schools of thought and 
every various grade of belief and unbelief. This is of course a very significant fact 


and is entitled to its full weight in the consideration of this subject. That- 


cannot be lightly dismissed which has gained the approval of so many minds. 
Nevertheless it is not the weight of authority, but the force of the arguments, 
which is decisive. And the fluctuations of critical opinion in the past, and par- 
ticularly the rapid and extensive changes which have taken, place in the most 
recent times, caution us not to regard its present state as one of permanent equi- 
librium. , 

Some obvious grounds of doubt and hesitation offer themselves at the outset 
of a general nature which may be noted here. 

1. The very ingenuity of the hypothesis and the perfection to which it has 
been brought, awaken the suspicion that its inventors may have been imposed 
upon by their own dexterity. In its present form it is a kind of universal solvent. 
With P, and J, and E, and the added resources of the old fragmentary hypothesis 
in the shape of P!, P2, etc., J1, J?, etc., on the one hand, and minute divisibility on 
the other, and R ever ready for any emergency in the way of transposition, modi- 
fication, excision, insertion and readjustment ad libitum, and a latitude of conjec- 
ture which has no check but the pleasure of the operator, it seems versatile and 
pliant enough to be equal to anything. There is no mountain of difficulty over 
which it cannot work its way. There are no phenomena so adverse that it cannot 
be harmonized with them. It can either shape itself to accord with the facts, or 
can shape the facts to suit its own requirements. An argument that can prove 
everything, proves nothing, and one cannot escape the apprehension in the pres- 
ence of a hypothesis of such universal adaptability that we may be dealing with a 
subjective creation rather than an objective reality, with skillfully constructed 
fancies instead of the actual state of the case. 

2. This apprehension is increased by the rather impalpable nature of the sub- 
ject dealt with and the precarious nature of the arguments employed. The 
wanderer in a trackless wilderness, with no compass and no fixed object to direct 
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his course, will almost inevitably diverge from a straight line, and may impercepti- 
bly swerve more and more until at length he is moving in an opposite direction 
from that in which he started. So the very nature of the case renders it well nigh 
impossible that accurate results should be continuously reached in the manner 
attempted by the critics. The comparison of certain passages supposed to belong 
respectively to distinct writers, furnish various criteria of diction, style and senti- 
ment. These criteria direct the division of new passages, which in turn supply 
additional criteria. And so the work proceeds step by step, each result attained 
being assumed as the basis of a fresh advance, the accuracy of which is condi- 
tioned by the exactness of every previous portion of the process. The liability to 
error in dealing with so many unknown quantities is very great from first to last ; 
and there is no external standard by which to test the correctness of the results or 
to ascertain and remove the errors that have been made. And yet a slight devia- 
tion at the outset or anywhere along the line, which it might be impossible either 
to avoid or to detect, would vitiate all subsequent conclusions. 

3. This liability to error is seriously increased by the critics’ undertaking to 
deal with such minute quantities. In order to carry the hypothesis through it 
becomes necessary to sunder individual sentences, clauses and even words from 
their connection and assign them to authors distinct from the assumed writers of 
the surrounding context. This is not only precarious in itself, but gives rise to 
the suspicion that the critical division is regulated by foregone conclusions rather 
than by a fair consideration of the actual phenomena; and that this mode of 
manipulation is only a device for getting rid of what is really adverse to the 
hypothesis. 

4. Connected with what has been said is the obvious danger that the critical 
arguments may prove to be but reasoning in a circle. The text is partitioned 
agreeably to a given hypothesis ; every passage having certain characteristics is 
assigned to one writer and such as have certain other characteristics to other 
writers. And when the partition is complete it corresponds with the hypothesis, 
simply because it was made by the hypothesis. 

It is freely conceded that certain phenomena, particularly in the earlier chap- 
ters of Genesis, seem to be best explained by the supposition that it was based in 
whole or in part upon pre-existing written sources. Before the publication of 
Astrue’s ‘ Conjectures,” the Dutch theologian and commentator, Vitringa, 
expressed the belief that ‘‘ various writings of their fathers were preserved among 
the Israelites, which Moses collected, digested, embellished, and supplemented.”’ 
Such an assumption in itself considered, so far from invalidating the record, tends 
rather to give it additional confirmation, since it increases the number of witnesses 
and to a certain extent replaces oral tradition by documentary evidence. And it 
does not in any way affect the question whether the book in its present form is to 
be ascribed to Moses. 
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With these prefatory remarks my own attitude to the question under discus- 
sion may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. The critical analysis of Genesis, so far as it is a purely literary inquiry and 
apart from the destructive consequences uniformly deduced from it by those who 
advocate and accept it, may be considered an open question to be determined by 
literary evidence. ; 

2. The supplementary hypothesis is pressed with fewer difficulties than the 
documentary hypothesis now in vogue.* 

3. The methods and arguments by which the partition is effected are to so 
large an extent unsound and the conclusions drawn from them so insecure, that 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether any safe and satisfactory division in detail is 
practicable or any approach can be made in this way towards a reconstruction of 


the presumed original sources. 

Prof. Harper divides the passage under review, Gen. 1:1-12:5, into four sec- 
tions and states the views and arguments of the critics in respect to each of them 
severally. These sections are now to be examined seriatim, and in each of them 
inquiry will be made into 

1. The alleged contradictions and discrepancies which are held to establish 
the existence of two independent narratives; and it will be found that even though 
the critical partition were allowed, no such discrepancies exist. 

2. The validity of the arguments by which the critical partition is de- 
fended. 


* One insuperable difficulty, as it seems to me, in the ordinary documentary hypothesis is its 
fundamental assumption that P and J constitute two distinct and independent documents pre- 
pared with no reference to each other. It is inconceivable that two separate treatises, written 
by different authors, neither of whom had any knowledge of the work of the other, could pro- 
ceed so completely upon the same line in plan and contents. Prof. Harper is at pains (p. 66) to 
indicate the affinity of P and J in Gen. 1-12:9; he gives a summary of this section of the book 
under nine heads, each of which is treated in both documents and in the same order. So closely 
allied are they in fact that R has been able to produce a continuous, regularly unfolding history 
by piecing together alternate sections from one and the other. The critics may be safely defied 
to adduce a similar instance in all literature. Such a measure of correspondence cannot have 
arisen without design: and paragraphs borrowed from independent and unrelated sources can- 
not be so dovetailed together as to produce the impression of harmonious unity and uninter- 
rupted connection. It was the embarrassment arising from this consideration which led to the 
substitution of the supplementary for the documentary hypothesis until the most recent school 
of critics found it necessary to fall back upon the latter, because the former could not be made 
to harmonize with their revolutionary ideas. If J did not write independently, but simply sup- 
plemented P, making additions to a pre-existing document for the sake of incorporating fresh 
material, the relationship of the parts both in general plan and in numerous minute particulars 
is more easily accounted for. Principal Cave (Inspiration of the Old Testament, p. 208) has 
recently and as I suppose independently offered the suggestion, first made, so far as I am 
informed, by Rev. Dr. Schaff, that J was Moses; beside which may be placed the conclusion of 
Delitzsch based on independent grounds that the “ Jehovistic-Deuteronomic” style is the best 
representative of the primitive Mosaic type (Neuer Commentar tiber die Genesis, p. 20). Who 
knows whether the higher criticism itself may not yet lead up to the old traditional view of 
Moses’ authorship ? 
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II. SECTION 1.—GEN. 1-3. 


It is alleged, p. 20,* that these chapters ‘‘contain two distinct accounts of 
creation ” which differ so seriously in their ‘‘ material,’ p. 27, in several respects, 
as to be incapable of being harmonized by any fair method of interpretation. 
Neither of these statements is correct. Ch. 2:46-3:24, which is assigned to J, 
does not contain a second account of the creation additional to that of P 1:1-2:8. 
There is no lack of agreement between these two passages. 

These points must be examined separately. 


1. No Duplicate Account of the Creation. 


1) That ch. 2:4 sqq. is not to be so understood in the intention of the writer is 
plain from the manner in which it is introduced. It is professedly not an account 
of the creation, but a sequel to that account. Ch. 2:4a, which is the title of the 
section that follows, announces as its theme “ the generations of the heaven and of 
the earth, when they were created.” This is the first of a series of similar titles 
to the several sections into which the Book of Genesis is divided. The history is 
parceled into “the generations of Adam,’ 5:1; ‘‘the generations of Noah,” 6:9 ; 
‘“the generations of the sons of Noah,” 10:1; ‘‘ the generations of Shem,” 11:10; 
“*the generations of Terah,’’ 11:27, etc., etc., to indicate its genealogical charac- 
ter. The proper frame-work of the history is the line of descent traced regularly 
from Adam to Jacob and his posterity. This line of descent is arrested from 
time to time in order to introduce such facts as are to be related, and then pro- 
ceeds again from the point at which it had arrived. Divergent lines are traced, 
as occasion arises, to a sufficient distance, and are then dropped, the writer then 
uniformly reverting to the main line of descent, that of the chosen race, which is 
his principal theme. ; 

The ‘“‘ generations ”’ of Adam, Noah, etc., mean, as is required by the form of 
the Hebrew word ()45)/9), its uniform usage and the contents of the sections 
so entitled, not the origin or ancestry of Adam, Noah, etc., but their descendants. 
Accordingly, when for the sake of a more precise correspondence with the titles 
that are to follow, this term properly belonging to the sphere of human relations is 
transferred to the material universe in the first title of the series (compare an 
analogous transfer for a like reason in Luke 3:38), ‘‘the generations of the 
heaven and the earth” must denote not their origin, how they were created or 
brought into being, but, so to speak, their progeny, that which sprang from them, 
man the child of heaven and earth, not in any mythical sense, but in the plain and 
obvious sense of the narrative, his body formed from the dust of the ground, his 
spirit breathed into him by God himself. It is not an account of the creation of 
the world that is here announced, but of the formation of man and the first stages 
of his history upon the earth. 


* All references, not otherwise specified, are to the last number of HEBRAICA. 
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This evident conclusion is not to be evaded by any critical device. Some 
‘ would attach 2:4a to the preceding section, 1:1-2:3, as the summary of its con- 
tents. But this is impossible for a variety of reasons. 

1. It is in violation of the uniform analogy of the whole series of similar titles, 
which invariably stand at the head, never at the close of the section which they 
describe. 

2. This is confirmed by the identical structure of the immediately following 
clause here and in 5:1, where the connection is unquestioned. ‘‘In the day of 
Jehovah Elohim’s making earth and heaven ”’ follows the title ‘‘ the generations 
of the heaven and of the earth ” in precise conformity with ‘‘in the day of Elo- 
him’s creating Adam,” after the title ‘‘the generations of Adam.’’ 

8. If 2:4a is a subscription to the preceding section, then 2:4b-4:26 is the 
only portion of the book without a title, while 1:1-2:3 will have two titles, one 
which is entirely appropriate at the beginning, 1:1, and one which is altogether 
unsuitable at the end. 

4, On the divisive hypothesis the additional incongruity results, that when 
the section ascribed to J (2:4b-ch. 4) is excluded and the connection restored as it 


originally existed in P, 2:4a will be immediately followed by 5:1,and thus two 


titles will have stood in direct juxtaposition. 

5. As the titles now stand they succeed each other in a perfectly natural 
order. (1) The creation of heaven and earth in the beginning ; (2) the generations 
of heaven and earth, Adam and his family, the child of both worlds; (3) the gen- 
erations of Adam traced to Noah and his family; (4) the generations of Noah, 
and so on. 

6. “The generations of the heaven and of the earth”? in its proper Hebrew 
sense does not correspond and cannot by any possibility be made to correspond 
with the contents of ch. 1, which records the creation of the world instead of giv- 
ing an account of a being sprung from the world. Dillmann indeed explains it of 
organized and living things produced upon the earth in the onward progress of 
creation. But DNI3/75 need not mean ‘‘ while they were in the course of crea- 
tion ;”? Hupfeld shows (Quellen der Genesis, pp. 110, 111) that it may as well mean 
‘after they were created,” Isa. 6:18; 30:14; 53:9. Even in the sense given to it 
by Dillmann, however, it would not be applicable to the whole, but only to a 
part of ch. 1. The firmament and the heavenly bodies, the seas and dry land are 
identical with the heavens and the earth, not their offspring. The creating and 
shaping the material universe cannot with propriety be included under the ‘ gen- 
erations’ of the heavens and of the earth, and the writer of the chapter could 
never have expressed its purport in such terms. And even the vegetable and 
animal products, which by creative fiat were made to issue from the earth, were 
wholly of an earthly, not a heavenly, mold. It is not until v. 26 that the creation 
of man is reached. To the great body of the chapter its alleged subscription is 
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manifestly inappropriate, and man himself in ch. 1 is considered simply in his 
place in the general scheme of created things. He is introduced into the world; 
but there is no record of what befell him or his family, such as we are authorized 
to expect, such as is in fact given in 2:4b-4:26. Every similar title in Genesis is 
followed either by a history of the immediate offspring or by successive genera- 
tions of descendants. 

The inappropriateness of 2:4a as a title to ch. 1, which has just been exhibited, 
is equally valid against the critical suggestion, affirmed (p. 19) without proof or 
explanation, as though it were the most natural thing in the world, that it origi- 
naily stood before 1:1 or in its place, but was removed to its present position by 
the Redactor. No writer, who understood the meaning of its terms, could ever 
have placed it there. Certainly not the writer who uses it so appropriately every- 
where else in Genesis. Or if it was a suitable title for Gen. 1, what possible 
motive could a sensible Redactor have had for transposing it ? 

It follows from what has been said that, in the view of the author of 2:4a, and 
of the author of the Book of Genesis as at present constituted (whether these are 
the same or different persons), the section which the critics assign to J is nota 
repetition of that of P, but a sequel to it. 

2) That this is really the relation of these two passages will further appear 
from an examination of their respective contents. Ch. 2 is not a second account 
of the creation which had already been described in ch. 1. The making of earth 
and heaven is not narrated but presupposed, 2:4b. No account is given of their 
formation. No mention is made of the sea and its occupants; none of the sun, 
moon and stars; none of covering the earth with its varied vegetation; but only 
of planting a garden in Eden and making its trees grow from the ground, vs. 8,9. 
When banished from Eden man was to eat “the herb of the field,” 3:18, whose 
existence is thus assumed, but whose production is only spoken of in ch. 1. 
These particulars could not be omitted from an account of the creation. To say 
(as Dill.) that they may originally have been contained in ch. 2, but were omitted 
by R because they were treated sufficiently in ch. 1, is to make an assumption 
without a particle of evidence, which amounts simply to a confession that ch. 2 is 
not what it would have been, if the writer had intended to give a narrative of the 
creation, and that its omissions are with definite reference to the contents of ch. 1. 

3) Ch. 2 is evidently throughout preliminary to ch. 3, the narrative of the 
fall. In order to make this intelligible it was necessary to explain, 1) the two 
constituents of man’s nature, already intimated in the title to the section, which 
must be known to comprehend the form of the sentence pronounced upon him that 
dust must return to dust, v. 7, cf. 3:19; 2) the locality, the garden of Eden with 
its tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, vs. 8-17; 3) the 
actors, Adam and Eve, and their relation to each other, vs. 18-25. These particu- 
lars could not have been incorporated in ch. 1 without marring its symmetry. 
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That deals with the creation of the world at large. Everything is on a universa. 
scale. And to introduce a detailed description of the garden of Eden, with its 
arrangements and man’s position in it, would be quite inappropriate. ‘The plan 
and purpose of ch. 1 made it necessary to reserve this for the following section, 
and it is accordingly given in ch. 2. 


2. No Discrepancies. 


There is no inconsistency between ch. 2 and ch. 1, as the critics pretend. In 
order to reach the description of the garden of Eden, the writer reminds his read- 
ers in precise conformity with ch. 1 that when earth and heaven were first made 
the former contained nothing for the subsistence of man. There was neither 
bush nor herb to serve him for food, 2:5. The threefold classification of 1:11,12, 
grass, herb and tree, is not repeated here, for grass was the food of beasts and not 
to his purpose. Bush fy¢~ is used rather than tree Vy , to make the negative 
stronger. There was not only no tree; there was not evenabush. Subsequently 
trees, 2:9, as well as herbs, 3:18, are named as the plants yielding food for human 
use. 

The reason given for the absence of food-bearing plants is twofold; there 
was no rain to moisten the earth and no man to till the ground.* There is no 
variance here with ch. 1. The suggestion that if the land had just emerged from 
the water, rain would not be needed, leaves out of view that according to 1:9,10 
the separation of the terrene and the aqueous elements was complete, and the 
earth was dry land, 7F%/9° , before any plants appeared upon its surface. A well- 
watered garden with ever-flowing streams was to be the abode of man; and in 
anticipation of it, it was natural to refer to the need of rain. And there is no 
implication that man was made prior to the existence of vegetation, contrary to 
1:12,27. For ; 

1. Ch. 2 alleges nothing respecting the relative priority of man or plants. It 
does not deal with the general vegetation of the globe any further than to carry 
us back to a time when it did not exist. Of its actual production ch. 2 says 
nothing. Its positive statement is restricted to the trees of the garden of Eden, 
vs. 8,9. And we are nowhere informed that these were brought into being at the 
same time with “ the herb of the field,” 3:18, or “the grass,” NY}. Nothing is 
said of the origin of grass and herbs or of trees outside of Eden except in 
ch. 1. ; 

2. The existence of man is stated to be a condition of that of plants designed 
for human use, not as an antecedent but as a concomitant. His tillage is requi- 
site, 2:5, not to their original production, but to their subsequent care and culti- 


* My friend, Dr. OC, M. Mead, in a casual conversation on this subject, suggested what, if my 
memory serves me, was also maintained by Ebrard in a little tract on Natural Science and the 
Bible issued several, years since, that the last clause of 2:5 is not connected with that which 
immediately precedes. ‘‘There was no plant (for there had been no rain) and there was no 
man.” The critical objection is thus set aside entirely in a very simple manner. 
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vation. Jehovah planted the garden and made the trees grow in it, and then set 
man to till it (Sy v. 15 as v. 5). 

3. The order of statement is plainly not that of time but of association in 
thought (see Driver’s Hebrew Tenses, 22 75,76; my Hebrew Grammar, 2 276. d.; 
Prof. Harper’s Hebrew Syntax, ? 24.2). V. 7, manis formed; y. 8, the garden 
planted and man put in it; v. 9, trees are made to spring up there; vy. 15, man is 
taken and put in it. We cannot suppose (as Dillmann admits) the writer’s mean- 
ing to be that man was made before there was any place in which to put him, and 
that he was kept in suspense until the garden was planted; that he was then put 
there before the trees, that were to supply him with food, had sprung up; and 
that after the trees were in readiness he was put there a second time. It is easy 
to deduce the most preposterous consequences from a writer’s words by imputing 
to them a sense which he never intended. In order to pave the way for an account 
of the primitive paradise, he had spoken of the earth as originally destitute of any 
plants on which man might subsist, the existence of such plants being conditioned 
on that of man himself, 2:5. This naturally leads him to speak first of the forma- 
tion of man, v. 7, then of the garden, in which he was put, v. 8. A more particu- 
lar description of the garden is then given, vs. 9-14, and the narrative is again 
resumed by repeating that man was placed there, v.15.* As there was plainly no 
intention to note the strict chronological succession of events, it cannot in fairness 
be inferred from the order of the narrative that man was made prior to the trees 
and plants of Eden, much less that he preceded those of the world at large, of 
which nothing is here said. 

Nor does ch. 2 contradict ch. 1 in respect to the order of the creation of man 
and of the lower animals. The allegation that it does rests upon the assumption 
that Waw Consecutive future necessarily implies a sequence in the order of time, 
which, as we have already seen, is not correct. The record is (v. 19), ‘‘ And out 
of the ground Jehovah Elohim formed all the beasts of the field and all the fowls 
of heaven and brought them to Adam.” According to Hebrew usage this need 
not mean that the birds and beasts were then first formed with the view of pro- 
viding a suitable companion for Adam. And when the scope of the passage is 
duly considered it will be seen that this cannot be its meaning. 

It is a significant fact that Dr. Delitzsch, who is an adherent of the document 
hypothesis and can be suspected of no bias against it, and who in all the former 
editions of his Commentary on Genesis found ch. 1 and ch. 2 at variance on this 
point, in the last edition, embodying his most matured views, affirms that there is 
no discrepancy whatever, that “et formavit....et adduxit = et cum formasset 

* The critics’ assumption that vs. 10-15 (p. 20) or vs. 8b,10-14 (Dill.) is an interpolation, inas- 
much as the description of the garden is a departure from strict narrative, which is afterwards 
resumed, as well as Budde’s notion that the tree of life is to be erased from vy. 9 and elsewhere as 


not belonging to the narrative originally, deserve notice only as illustrating the perfectly arbi- 
trary standard of genuineness which is set up. ; 
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adduwit,” and that this is both “possible in point of style and consonant to the 
mode of writing in the Bible history.”? Dr. Dillmann admits that the tense here 
used might antedate what immediately precedes, but insists that v. 18, “I will 
make him an help meet for him,” implies that the animals were now made as well 
as brought to Adam. But to suppose that the beasts and birds were made in exe- 
cution of this divine purpose is not only a grotesque conception in itself, but 
involves the incongruity that the Lord’s first attempts were failures. If there are 
critics who account this “‘ the natural interpretation ”’ (p. 31) it is in the face of the 
whole Israelitish conception of Jehovah, as expressed in J and everywhere else. 
The beasts were brought to Adam not as the companion intended for him, but 
“*to see what he would call them,”’’ i. e. to let them make their impression on him 
and thus awaken in his mind a sense both of his need of companionship and of 
their unfitness for the purpose. When this had been.accomplished, Eve was 
made. The animals are here regarded simply with a view to this end. If the 
writer were describing the creation of the inferior animals as such, he would 
speak of all the orders of living things, not neglecting reptiles and aquatic ani- 
mals. The principal thought is the Lord’s bringing the beasts and birds to 
Adam; his making them is only referred to as subsidiary to this, with no inten- 
tion of affirming anything as to the time when they were made. 

Dr. Driver (Heb. Tenses, p. 106) finds it “‘ difficult to believe that in the midst 
of a continuous piece of narrative, such as Gen. 2:19,” the Waw Consec. future 
can be used where a pluperfect would have been in place. It is a familiar fact 
that Hebrew construction frequently codrdinates what in occidental languages 
would preferably or even necessarily be subordinated. Thus, Gen. 44:22, ‘‘the 
lad cannot leave his father and he will leave his father and he will die,”” meaning 
‘*if he leave his father, the latter will die.”” Now when the stress lies upon the 
second of two verbs connected by Waw Consec. future, the sequence in time may 
be altogether in the second or principal verb and not in that which is in thought 
subordinate to it. Thus vs. 7,8, ““he formed man....and planted a garden.... 
and placed man there ’’ is equivalent to ‘‘ placed man in the garden which he had 
planted.’? Ex. 4:31, ‘“‘ The people believed and heard....and worshiped,” i. e. and 
having heard they worshiped; of course hearing preceded believing. Deut. 31:9, 
‘¢ And Moses wrote this law and delivered it,’’ i. e. he delivered the law which he 
had written ; the delivery of the law was subsequent to the address to J oshua, Vs. 
7,8, but not the writing of it. Im accordance with these analogies* 2:19 may be 


* Numerous other examples of a like construction might be adduced, e. g. Gen. 18:2, “and 
he saw three men....and he saw and ran,” i. e. when he saw, he ran. Gen. 24:65, Rebekah spoke 
to the servant before alighting from the camel. Josh. 2:22,23, ‘“ And they abode till the pursuers 
returned, and the pursuers sought them....and the two men returned,” i, e. after the pursuers 
had vainly sought them the men returned. 1Sam. 15:17,18, the anointing antedates the previous 
clause, however it be read. 1 Sam. 28:4, Saul could not have postponed the gathering of his 
army until the Philistines were encamped in Shunem. 1 Kgs. 18:12,13, ‘And his sons saw....and 
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equivalent to ‘‘the Lord brought the beasts which he had formed.” And this 
construction seems to be demanded by the following considerations: 1) Through- 
out the chapter the order of thought is regarded rather than that of time; 2) the 
limited form of statement does not suit a general creation of the lower animals, 
but is shaped by the particular end in view; 3) the utterly unbiblical notion of 
God involved makes it incredible and impossible that the beasts were made with 
the design expressed in v. 18. The alleged discrepancy accordingly vanishes 
entirely. 

Thus far the way is perfectly clear. The alleged inconsistencies do not exist 
in therecord, but are of the critics’ own making. It is surprising that they do 
not see that in their eagerness to create discrepancies in evidence of a diversity 
of writers they are cutting away the ground beneath their own feet. Glaring dis- 
crepancies might consist with the fragmentary but not with the documentary 
hypothesis. The manner in which these documents are supposed to be woven 
together, demands a high degree of skill and intelligence in the Redactor; and to 
allege at the same time, p. 70, that he ‘did not have insight sufficient to enable 
him to see that he was all the time committing grave blunders” is self-contradic- 
tory. Arguments that prove too much are as fatal to a hypothesis as arguments 
that prove too little. 

3. The Critical Partition. 

We are now to enter a more perplexed and difficult region, where the criteria 
are of a less tangible and decisive character. I do not wish here to be regarded 
as the advocate of any particular view, but simply as a seeker after truth, ready to 
accept whatever shall approve itself as in accordance with the facts of the case. 
We shall endeavor to feel our way gradually along, inquiring what-.the facts are 
and then what is their proper interpretation. Many of the critical arguments are 
manifestly unsound and irrelevant. They require to be carefully sifted, if that 
which may be really significant is to be distinguished from that which is not. In 
evidence of separate authorship, p. 21, arguments are drawn from ‘the language, 
the style, the material and the theology.’”’ The material of this section has already 
been to some extent considered ; we now proceed to the language. 

1) THE LANGUAGE OF P. 

Thirty words or expressions in 1:1—-2:4 are alleged to be characteristic of P ; 
but a slight examination is sufficient to show that they have not the weight which 
the critics attach to them 


he said,” i. e. his sons having seen....he said. Isa. 87:5,6, ‘‘ And they came to Isaiah” (they had 
already delivered their message to him, vs. 3,4) ‘‘and he said to them,” i. e. they having come he 
said. Isa. 39:1, he heard before he sent; Dr. Driver suspects an error in the text because the 
form of expression differs from 2 Kgs. 20:12; but may it not be only another mode of saying the 
same thing? Jon. 2:4 (the Hebrew enumeration is adopted where this differs from the A. V.) 
goes back of v.38, and is amplified in what follows, not reaching the point of time in v. 3 until 
vy.8. Zech. 7:2 goes back of v. 1, which is only reached again in y. 4. For examples of like 
construction with Waw Consec. preterite, see Ps. 7:15; Ezek. 17:15. 
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1. It it easy to produce such lists of any length, where they are plainly 
unmeaning. Any two opposite pages of a work by any author might be scruti- 
nized, and the words and expressions in each which do not chance to occur in the 
other noted as characteristic of different writers and used as a basis for the divi- 
sion of the rest of the work, all paragraphs, sentences and clauses being assigned 
to one or to the other as they happen to correspond to the first or to the second of 
these pages. Knobel, besides giving full details of the peculiar style, conceptions 
and aims of the Rechtsbuch and Kriegsbuch, draws out a list on successive pages of 
about 100 words and expressions characteristic of each and not occurring in any 
other document of the Hexateuch, and yet no subsequent critic has accepted his 
analysis and no one believes that those imaginary sources ever existed. ‘‘ What 
would be thought of an attempt to prove the Ars Poetica spurious, on the ground 
that the words ewlex, sesquipedalia, cotis, litura, quincunce and the phrases pur- 
pureus pannus, lucidus ordo, callida junctura, norma loquendi, in medias res, incred- 
ulus odi, sagaaz rerum, vivas voces, ore rotundo, decies repetita, laudator temporis acti, 
the simile of the mountain and the mouse, and the proverbial saying occwpet ex- 
tremum scabies, occur nowhere else in the writings of Horace ?’’* 

2. The thirty words in question are swept together as with a drag-net, without 
discrimination. Hapaxlegomena and words of rare occurrence, which of course 
give no indication of a writer’s habitual diction, are joined with the rest. The fre- 
quency with which a word occurs in one document or the fact of its absence from 
another is mechanically noted, without regard to the question whether there was 
occasion to use it. The use of synonyms in different sections is urged, but no 
inquiry made whether this is explicable on other grounds than the varying habits 
of distinct writers. This apparent reliance upon bulk rather than weight, upon 
multiplying examples without showing that any of them are really pertinent, 
awakens the suspicion that this may be but a great heap of chaff with very little 
wheat. ; 

3. The distribution of these words in the Pentateuch is very remarkable and 
significant. It is such as to show in a glance to any one who is without a theory 
to support, that whatever they may or may not prove, they certainly do not favor 
the document hypothesis. These words, in so far as they recur again in a P sec- 
tion of Genesis, do so only in the account of the flood, and are then found again 
in the Pentateuch, for the most part, only in the legislation. When they do 
appear elsewhere in Genesis it is never in a P but always ina J section. Their 
restriction in Genesis to the narratives of the creation and of the flood might be 
explained in one or other of two ways. It would seem natural to trace it to com- 
mon features in the subjects treated; the deluge was in a sense the undoing of 


* J. A. Alexander, The Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah, p. xxxi. The examples given of words 
peculiar to the Ars Poetica are of course merely specimens ; if it were worth while, the number 
might be indefinitely increased. 
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the work of creation, and like expressions might appropriately be employed in 
describing them both. Orif with the critics, it be imputed to sameness in the choice 
of words by the common author of both, then upon their method of reasoning it 
must necessarily follow from the uniform exclusion of all these words from the 
remaining P sections of Genesis, that the accounts of the creation and of the 
flood are from a source quite distinct from the rest of the book. And when it is 
found that several of these same words recur again with considerable frequency 
in the legislation of the three middle books of the Pentateuch, it might perhaps 
be inferred that the author of that law (tradition calls him Moses) was in pos- 
session of a written history of the creation and deluge; and that in framing his 
own narrative of those events he adopted its expressions as far as he found it con- 
venient to do so, and that he also borrowed its terms as he had occasion in formu- 
lating his laws. Whether there is sufficient warrant for such a conjecture is 
another matter. But it would at least harmonize with the facts as already stated, 
which is more than can be said of the ordinary form of the document hypothesis. 
In the following classification of the words alleged as characteristic of P they 
are numbered as on p. 22, for the sake of readier reference. Of course those 
that occur only in this one passage, as well as those which are also found in pas- 
sages assigned to J or E, should in fairness be stricken from the list. 
propriety on any hypothesis in considering them peculiar to P. 


There is no 


a. Occurring nowhere in the Pentateuch but 
in Gen. 1:1-2:4. 

(4) 17 (also Deut. 82:10 J), 173; (7) yprs (9) 
Nw (also Deut. 32:2 J); (20) Nj (also Gen. 
5:1,3 quoted from 1:26). 

b. Nowhere else in Genesis. 

(4) D393 (in Pent. only Ex. 7:9,10,12 P; 
Deut. $2:33 J); (24) wad. 

c. In creation and flood. 

(2) S873 (Gen. 5:1,2 from 1:27; 6:7 J; Ex. 34: 
10 (R?); Num. 16:30); (5) DIAN (Gen. 49:25 J; 
Ex. 15:5,8 E; Deut. 33:13 BE); (16) 8911990999 
(939) 155 with or without other words of 
like meaning is found several times elsewhere 
in’ Ps a7) yosn nn. 

d. In creation and ritual law. 

Q) Mwsy* Gn J Gen. 10:10; 49:3; Ex. 34:26; 
in E Ex. 23:19; nowhere in Pent. but Gen. 1:1 
with prep. 4); (6) San (implies inner dis- 
tinction and so not the equivalent of 375, 
which denotes merely outward separation and 


is used by P Gen. 10:5,32; 18:11 as well as J); 
(8) Mp; (11) DAS 5 9) 777 Gn J Num. 24: 
19); (26) NIN (in J Gen. 21:32; 26:26; Num. $2: 
27; B Gen. 21:22); (28) MINSD (J Gen. 38:14; 
89:11); (29) WIP (in JE Ex. 19:10,14,22,23; 20:8; 
Josh. 3:5). 

é. In creation, flood and ritual law. 

(10) Pods (13) yw verb and noun; (15) hwo Ww 
(J Gen. 7:8) Wd noun only in creation and 
flood in Pent. (in J Gen. 7:23); (18) DY (Gen. 5: 
3 from 1:27); (21) VD} (also in Gen. 17 and 34 
connected with circumcision); (22) Mapa: (28) 
MPI ITs 25) MVIN (P also uses 43% noun 
Ex. 12:4; 16:16,18,21 and 55s) Gen. 6:21 which 
verse plainly shows that it is not the equiva- 
lent of nbs and substituted for it by J and 
EB); (27) Naw verb (J Ex. 5:5; 16:30; 84:21; 
Deut. 32:26; E Ex. 23:12). 

The above list contains all the words pro- 
nounced characteristic of P except (8) onbse 
which is reserved for future consideration; 


* Ag to the suggestion that J and E use abnna instead of .WN11, it is to be said that they 


never have occasion to speak of the absolute beginning of all things, which is here referred to, 
they only need a phrase meaning at first. They both use NWS as well as monn , and P would 
have done the same had there been occasion for it, just as both words are found in other O. T, 
writings, e. g. Ecclesiastes (7:8; 10:18) and Hosea (1:2; 9:10). 
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(12) jm in a “loose and general sense in- 
stead of Dw or Nw,” which is found as well 
in J Gen. 15:10; 18:8; 30:40; 89:4,8,20; 41:41, 
and in EH, Gen. 40:3,18; 41:10,42,48; and (80) 
main , which is so far from lending any sup- 
port to the hypothesis, that it can only be 


could never have stood. Again in 87:2 it in- 
troduces a section composed of alternate par- 
agraphs of J and BH, in which there is not a 
single sentence from P until 41:46, and then 
not another till 46:6. Still further, in 11:27 
and 25:19 itis followed by long passages from 


J with scarcely anything from P. Thenatural 
inference of one who had no preconceived 
theory in the case, would be that these titles 
prefixed alike to J and to P sections were 
either suggestive of their common authorship 
or at least that they proceeded from him to 
whom Genesis owes its present form, be he 
author or compiler. 


classed as belonging to P, on the prior assump- 
tion of the truth of the hypothesis. It is 
assigned to P, not by reason of its environ- 
ment, but notwithstanding the fact that it is 
here the title of a J section to which it is 
assumed that it has been transferred from a 
former imaginary position at the beginning of 
ch. 1, for which it is not suitable and where it 


If the total absence of all these words from any P sections in Genesis except 
those of the creation and flood does not disprove unity of authorship, how does an 
absence not quite so absolute from J sections indicate diversity of authorship ? 
Or what cogency is there in a method of argument which does not work both 
ways, which is held to be conclusive whenever it makes in favor of the hypothesis, 
but is quietly disregarded whenever it makes against it ? 

It may be safely said that the diction of 1:1-2:4 gives no aid or comfort to 
the hypothesis: how is it with that of J in 2:4-3:24? 


2) THE LANGUAGE OF J. 

Forty words and expressions are adduced as characteristic of J in this section ; 
and they are held to be significant, p. 21, since ‘‘ they occur in what purports to be 
a treatment of the same subject.’”’. It has already been shown that this is an error. 
The subject is not and does not purport to be the same. It is distinctly announced 
both in the title, 2:4a, and in the opening words, v. 4b, that what follows is not a 
fresh account of the creation, but its sequel, viz. the first stage of human history 
transacted upon the scene already prepared for it. Ch. 3 is a narrative of the fall 
and in no sense parallel to ch. 1, and ch. 2 is purely preliminary to ch. 3. 

In fact it is as inconsistent with the hypothesis of the critics as with that of 
unity of authorship to find here two divergent stories of the creation. The 
Redactor does not place them side by side as two varying accounts, which he 
makes no attempt to reconcile, but lays before his readers precisely as he found 
them. There is no intimation that they are alternatives, one or the other of 
which may be accepted at pleasure. On the contrary ch. 1 and ch. 2 are recorded 
as equally true, mutually supplementary and to be credited alike. Inconsistency 
apart, however, it is supposable that a compiler might place side by side related 
statements drawn from distinct sources, when a single writer would have wrought 
the whole into one continuous statement, thus avoiding needless repetition. It 
is a fair question, therefore, why the facts in ch. 2 concerning the creation of man 
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and his location in Eden were not included in ch. 1, and thus the necessity obvi- 
ated of recurring to a matter already partially treated. The reason is not far to 
seek. Ch. 1 deals with the creation of the world as a whole. The scale upon 
which it is wrought is that of heaven, earth and sea. Man is introduced simply 
as the crowning apex of the vast pyramid of created things. The details of ch. 2 
would here have been quite out of place and have marred the symmetry and 
grandeur of the entire description. They were hence reserved for a more appropri- 
ate place, and this isin accordance with the method of the writer elsewhere. 
Each of the ten books of generations, p. 19, into which Genesis is divided, is in a 
manner complete in itself, though this may require a return to what has been 
already stated in a different connection. Cf. 4:25.26 with 5:1-6; 5:32 and 6:5-8 
with 6:9-13; 10:22—25 with 11:10-16; 11:26 with v. 27; 25:12 with 16:1 sqq. etc., etc. 

While the theme of ch. 2 is not identical with that of ch. 1, matters previously 
treated are to a certain extent brought under review again, though with a different 
design and under a different aspect. Now the critics allege that J differs from P 
in the terms applied to the same acts and objects, thereby showing that it is by a 


different writer. We shall examine the cases adduced, retaining the numbers of 


pp. 28,24 for easier reference. 


@) Hwy for which P is said touse $71. But 
mwy is used ten times in ch. 1, and of the 
same things as 803. Cf. 1:1 with vs. 7,8; 1:26 
with v.27; 1:21 with v. 25. 

(2) The divine names will be considered here- 
after. 

8) Ww MY, WW Awy, 2:5; a) nn 
Mw 2:19,20. Tw bush instead of yy tree, 


as 1:11,12, has been explained already, and — 


J has yy 2:9sqq.; MW besides in the entire 
Hexateuch only Gen. 21:15 E. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that it is not found in P. 
But why has J bush of the field, herb of the 
field, beast of the field, while P has beast of the 
earth, 1:24,25,30 and so 9:2,10? The open field 
is in tacit contrast with the enclosed and culti- 
vated garden, see 8:18. ‘‘ Beast of the field” 
is the ordinary phrase throughout the Bible. 
But terrestrial in contrast with aquatic ani- 
mals, 1:21,22, and when the whole broad earth 
is spoken of, are naturally called beasts of the 
earth or land, cf. 1:29; Ex. 10:12,15 EB. 

(5) MDX 2:5 J, for which P is said to use 
NYIN) 1:12; but P has My Lev. 13:37, and J 
has it but once outside of the present nar- 
rative, Ex. 10:5; Gen. 41:6,23 belongs to E, 
a distinct writer. 

(1) TINT 2:5 J, while P has yous . But 


AG 


these are not precise equivalents, as is shown 
by their discriminating use, 2:5; 4:12,14. When 
tillage is spoken of or productive soil, TD4IN 
is the proper word and it so occurs 80 times. 
As P never mentions this, he has no occasion 
for the word in that sense. 7D is also earth 
as a material, Gen. 2:7,19; 8:19; Ex. 20:24, of 
which P does not chanceto speak. Thesurface 
of the ground is expressed by either term both 
by P and J. Thus ADIN with wo (noun or 
verb) P Gen. 1:25; 6:20; 9:2; J Gen. 7:8; Lev, 
20:25. ADIN ID Sy Gen. 8:8 J, but 139 Sy 
yous v.9; also Gen, 7:3; 11:4,8,9 J as well as 
Gen. 1:29 P; and but for the sharp critical 
practice which does not hesitate to sunder a 
clause from the midst of its paragraph, 8:13, 
with its NMDINN 3D would be assigned to P. 
The only thing at all peculiar is that while both 
P and J in numberless instances use ys for 
the land of Canaan, 71/318 is so used five times, 
four of which are referred to J, Gen. 28:15; 
Ley. 20:24; Num. 11:12; 82:11, and one to EH, 
Ex. 20:12; and it is twice used by J for the 
whole earth TOIT NIN|wN 45D Gen. 12:3; 
28:14, while the parallels yusit yd b> Gen. 
18:18; 22:18; 26:4, though in a J connection 
are each time referred to R. 


‘ 
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(8) \¥ form J is not, as alleged, the equiva- 
lent of 83 create P. The latter emphasizes 
the immediate divine act, the former is suggest- 
ive of the materialemployed. In Isa. 48:1; 45: 
7,12,18 SID V¥" and Mwy are used together 
and in the same sentence of God’s almighty 
creative work. ‘\X¥” form is not inconsistent 
with the creative fiat (p. 30), Isa. 44:24,26-28- 
All that is said about “laboriously gathering 
materials, moistening the clay and shaping it 
by personal manipulation” belongs to the in- 
terpreter, not to the sacred record. The earth 
was moistened for the growth of plants, 2:5,6, 
not with a view to the formation of man. ‘¥” 
occurs nowhere in the Hexateuch except in 
this chapter; in the only other instance in 
which J alludes to the creation of man, he uses 
NID Gen.6:7. Andif the absence of ¥° from 
the rest of J has no significance, why is there 
any inits absence from P? A noun derived 
from this root occurs twice in J, Gen. 6:5; 8:21, 
both times in the narrative of the flood. If 
any meaning is attached to this, it can only be 
to link the accounts of the creation and the 
deluge together, as before hinted, and to sever 
them from the rest of Genesis. 

dl) p»’m ADw3 J, while P is said to use 
DM Mm (twice, viz., Gen. 6:17; 7:15), and 4) 
of the Spirit of God, 1:2. But )5 also in J, 
Gen. 6:3; Num. 11:29. OW) occurs in all six 
times in the Pentateuch, four times in D and 
twice only in J, once without 9)) Gen. 2:7, and 
once with it, 7:22, where the critics say that 
Ti). is an interpolation by R, for no other 
reason than that it does not suit the hypothesis. 

(12) oxw J, which P also uses Gen. 6:16 and 
often elsewhere; as to the allegation that P 
does and J does not use 13 in this sense see 
No. 12, language of P. 

3) pan; (7) O4N> common noun in J, 
proper nounin P. But J uses DIN as a proper 
noun 4:25 and P asa common noun, 1:26,27; 5: 
2. If the argument proves anything, it proves 
that 5:2 is by a different writer from vs. 3-5. 

(22) WII} 8:1 J; ‘* P uses pan .’ Butthe words 
are not equivalents. pan means extended, and 
is applied to creatures of unusual length, ma- 
rine animals, Gen. 1:21, as well as serpents Ex. 
7:9,10,12. The application of a generic term in 
one passage and of a specific term in another 
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to the same thing, does not argue diversity of 
writers, unless a man who has once spoken of 
asnake cannot vary his expression and call 
it a reptile. 

These are all the words in which the lan- 
guage of ch. 2is contrasted with that of ch. 1; 
and every variation is readily explained by the 
connection and by the shade of meaning to be 
expressed. 

There are two other words and two gram- 
matical constructions in which the language of 
ch. 2, 8 is contrasted with that of P elsewhere. 

‘Q9) VD 2:21 J for which P’s equivalent is 
said to be 13D; but this latter only occurs 
once in the entire Hexateuch, Gen. 8:2; and P 
uses JD Ex. 14:3 

(36) MIN 7397 8:16 J but twice beside in 
Hex., J 16:10, and R 22:17, who, according to 
Dillmann, has made a free addition of his own. 
In Ex. 32:13 J MIN is without the infinitive, 
though based upon Gen. 22:17. How J could 
quote R, who by the hypothesis was subse- 
quent to his time, it is not for metosay. But 
if J uses this combination in two places, and 
failed to employ it when there was such an 
obvious reason for his doing so, what is there 
surprising in its absence from P, who, more- 
over, does use the infin. abs. with the finite 
verb in other cases, e. g. Ex. $1:14,15; Lev. 
7:24; 10:18. 

(88) Np? PDW 3:17 occurs in but two pas- 
sages besides in J, Gen. 16:2; Ex. 4:8,9. Ex. 
8:18; 15:26; 18:24 belong to E. Commonly 
pnw has a different construction in J as it 
has in P. 

(41) w3 in P only in Qal, it is said, while inJ 
it is mostly in Piel. J has the Piel twice in 
Genesis, 3:24; 4:14, and three times in the rest 
of the Hexateuch, Ex. 2:17; 6:1; Num, 22:11, 
and the Qal once, Ex. 34:11, whereas in P it is 
the participle that is used. The Piel and Pual 
participles nowhere occur, their place being 
apparently supplied as in some other verbs by 
Qal forms. Moreover, as the tense-forms in 
Piel differ from those of Qal in the vowels 
only, how could J have written differently, if 
he meant to use the Qal in every case, unless 
he bad the Massoretic points at his command ? 

These expressions are of so infrequent oc- 
currence in J itself, that their not chancing 
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to be found in P warrants no inference of 
diversity of authorship. 

In the remaining instances adduced it is not 
pretended that P and J express the same 
thought by means of different words or con- 
structions, but simply that certain words or 
forms occur in J which are either not found 
at all or not with the same frequency in P. 
These are entirely irrelevant, and are so ad- 
mitted to be, p. 24, unless two things are first 
shown, Viz.: 

1. That they are wanting in P for some other 
reason than simply that he has no occasion to 
use them. If J does and P does not say (6) 
0D rain; (10) DDN nose; NS anger; (14) 
“WON desire and (83) apy heel, what of it? Are 
we to infer that P did not know the names of 
the members of the body, or the words expres- 
sive of ordinary emotions or of familiar ob- 
jects? If he wished to say ‘‘nose”’ or “‘ heel,” 
what else could he call them ? 

2. That their apparent absence from P is not 
itself due to the critics’ having systematically 
shaped the sections which they assign to P so 
as to exclude them. [f the documents P and J 
existed in a separate state, their respective 
diction could with some confidence be com- 
pared. But when the separation is first made 
by the critics themselves at their own pleas- 
ure, and the criterion of division is the assumed 
diction of each, the result corresponds with 
the hypothesis for the simple reason that it 
was fixed by the hypothesis. How can it be 
expected that a given word will be found in 
P, when its presence in any passage or clause 
is held to be decisive proof that the latter 
does not belong to P? 

As no attempt is made to establish either of 
these points in respect to the rest of the words 
adduced as characteristic of J, there is abso- 
lutely nothing in them that calls for a reply. 
And there would not be, if the list were ten 
times as long. Arguments that prove noth- 
ing become no more cogent by being multi- 
plied; unless the intention be to create the 
impression that where there is so much smcke 
there must be some fire. Identity of author- 
ship is neither proved nor disproved by sum- 
ming up the words in different paragraphs and 
estimating the proportion of those that are the 
same or that are unlike. 
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But besides this fatal defectin the argument, 
several of these words are of no force for the 
purpose for which they are adduced for the 
further reason that they are of rare occurrence 
and hence afford no indication of a writer’s 
habitual diction. 

Thus (9) M5) Gen. 2:7, (18) 7) spoken of 
God, 2:22, (23) D)Ty 8:1, are found nowhere 
else in the Hexateuch. The noun Jj} (15) oc- 
curs nowhere in J except in 2:18,20, and the 
corresponding verb only occurs in J twice, 
Gen. 49:25; Deut. 32:33. The compination (6) 
J3333 2:18,20 is found nowhere else in the Bible, 
and 3} itself but twice besides in J in Gene- 
sis, 83:12; 47:15. The verb nps (25) occurs 
nowhere in J but in Gen. 8:5,7; an adjective 
derived from it is found once in J Ex. 4:11 and 
put once besides in the Bible. (26) baw 8:6 
occurs but once besides in J, Gen. 48:14. (27) 
NOM Gen. 3:8,10 occurs again in an E context, 
where Dillmann thinks it was ‘probably an 
insertion from J,’ and six times in Joshua, 
where itis in each case uncertain whether it 
belongs to J or not. (84) The noun JXy 3:16 
occurs nowhere else in the Hexateuch; 
pPasy 3:16,17, but once besides in the Bible, 5: 
29, with direct allusion to the former passage. 
The verb J¥y occurs in the Hexateuch three 
times, Gen. 6:6 J; 34:7, which is sandwiched 
between two verses of P and is itself a curious 
critical conglomerate, having a phrase of D 
and another of H, but all assigned to J on ac- 
count of AYy and 77; and finally 45:5, 
which is in an E connection; but both verbs 
occur again and without regard to strict con- 
sistency with the former decision a com- 
promise is effected and one is assigned to J, the 
other to E. (35) The noun pw 3:16 is found 
nowhere else in the Bible. The cognate verb 
mn is in Gen. 21:2 referred to P by Dill- 
mann; but Kautzsch and Socin cut out the 
clause and assign it to J avowedly on the 
ground that it always belongs to either J or EB. 

The only words in the whole list that have 
any show of plausibility are the particles, viz. 
(4) Ds (20) DYDTs @L) p> Oys @H Ds @s) 
8 or TPN; 9) ND; (30) NNT TDs Ge 
Ways; 40) my. Such words of relation are 
not so directly determined by the subject 
treated and hence might seem to betray more 
the writer’s style of thought. But even here 
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the bare fact of their occurrence or non-occur- 
rence in certain paragraphs is not of itself an 
available argument. It must first be shown 
that they occur in one and not in the other, 
where there was equal occasion for employing 
them, and thatthe paragraphs have not been ad- 
justed with the view of including or excluding 
them according to a preconceived hypothesis. 
The reasonableness of this demand may be 
illustrated by a few examples. DY occurs 
but once in J in Genesis (2:5), and D 03 but 
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right as against Wellhausen in assigning 37: 
18b to him; and yet Dillmannin 27:4,83 makes. 
0705 a mark of E in distinction from J. 
Gen. 30:20b in an E connection is attributed to 
J simply because DYSN must always belong 
to him. Knobel and Noldeke were inconsider- 
ate enough to allow Ex. 15:23 with its }3 Dy to 
P, but other critics have since come to the 
rescue and taken it from him. Ndldeke also 
gave Lev. 20:4; Num. 9:7 to P; but the pres- 
ence of onbad in these verses has determined 


once in J in,Genesis (45:28), unless Dillmannis _ later critics to assign them differently. 


How much weight critics themselves attach to the arguments thus far 
reviewed, even when fortified by the additional considerations drawn from the 
style and the theology of these opening sections, appears from the statement, 
p. 24, ‘* The first chapter of Genesis is supposed by most critics not to be original 
with P, but to have been incorporated by him in his work from some outside 
source. If this is true, it should not be cited asa specimen of P’s style.” Itis 
added immediately after, ‘‘ Ch. 2:4b-3:25, on the other hand, is an excellent speci- 
men of J.”’ But the venerable Dr. Reuss, the father of the present reigning 

_ school of criticism, is of a different mind. He declares positively,* ‘‘ The Jehovist 
did not write chs. 2,8,’’ and expresses grave doubts about the ascription to him of 
any of the passages attributed to him in Gen. chs. 1-11, adding that the old supple- 
mentary hypothesis can scarcely be escaped in dealing with some of these passages. 
Wellhausenfs, too, the acknowledged leader of the school, has reached the same 
conclusion in respect to Gen. chs. 2,3 on different grounds, contending that it was 
not written by the J of the rest of Genesis or of the Hexateuch generally. When 
the critics are thus at variance, who is to decide between them? and what is to 
be thought of the arguments from diction, style and theology, as tests of author- 
ship, which eminent scholars can thus unceremoniously set aside as inconclusive ? 
So that, after toiling through these alleged marks of P in ch. 1, and of J in chs. 2,8, 
we are told at last, on high authority, that P did not write the one nor J the 
other, and that all the supposed criteria are meaningless. 

Before leaving the diction of these chapters, attention should be drawn to 
some indications that they are not, as has been claimed, from separate and inde- 
pendent documents. It is generally conceded that the use of DSN mn? 
throughout chs. 2,3, is a tacit reference to ch. 1. This combination of divine 
names occurs nowhere else with such regularity and frequency, though it is found 
sporadically in other passages, e. g. Ex. 9:30; 2 Sam. 7:22,25; 1 Chron. 17:16,17; 
Jon. 4:6. This both relieves it from the charge of being ‘‘ an un-Hebraic expres- 
sion,” p. 28, and sets aside Hupfeld’s notion that it is adopted here without refer-. 


* Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften Alten Testaments, p. 255 sqq. 
+ Die Composition des Hexateuchs, p. 18. 
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rence to ch. 1 as peculiarly appropriate to the state of paradise, from which there 
is a descent to Jehovah alone after the fall, just as P is supposed to rise from 
Elohim in the patriarchal period to Jehovah in the days of Moses. The union of 
the names is intended to suggest that Jehovah now first introduced is identical 
with Elohim before spoken of inch. 1. It is employed with evident allusion to 
the contents of ch. 1,and it pervades chs. 2,8. The critics say that Elohim was 
here introduced by R, though he is ordinarily chary of meddling with the divine 
names. But this must be viewed in connection with various other indications 


which enter into the tissue of these passages and are not so easily disposed of. 


Note, for example, such facts as the fol- 
lowing: If the construction of WwR73 1:1 
adopted by Dillmann and favored p. 22 is cor- 
rect, there is a remarkable similarity in struct- 
ure, the more striking because it is unusual 
in Hebrew style, between P 1:1-3 and J 2:4b-7; 
‘a noun with 3 in construction before the 
following verb begins the sentence, a cir- 
cumstantial clause of some length is then in- 
troduced, and the principal sentence is con- 
tinued bya future with a Waw Consec. J 2:4b 
strikingly resembles P 5:1b in the form of ex- 
pression; so do 1:4a Pand 6:2a J; 1:81a, 6:12a@ 


2:4J. The paronomasia 1733) WN 1:2; 975 
ID) 1:22,28 P recalls in J ADIN....0FN 2:7; 
WN....7WN Verse 238; 33) ) 4:14; TDN) Wy 
18:27. The first pers. plur. used of God, 1:26 
P, notwithstanding the strictness of Hebrew 
monotheism has its counterpart in J 3:22; 
11:7. 2:4b J isan explicit allusion to the pre- 
ceding account of the formation of the uni- 
verse, as 5:1b is to that of the creation of man. 
The use of 1}! made 3:1 J in reference to the 
beasts instead of \¥y formed as 2:19 J, is a 
reminiscence of 1:25 P. O°2)1D cherubim 8:24 
J oceurs in the Pentateuch besides only in P. 


P,8:138b J. ys without the article 1:24 P as 

In addition to verbal coincidences and allusions, the distribution of the matter 
between these two sections gives evidence of pre-arrangement and cannot be 
purely accidental. This is recognized p. 27, in calling one ‘‘ generic”? and the 
other ‘‘individual.’? The creation of the world at large, heaven, earth and sea 
with all that they contain, is stated in ch. 1 and assumed in ch. 2. The latter 
simply gives details, which were necessarily passed over in the plan of the former, 
respecting the separate formation of man and woman and fitting up the garden 
for their habitation. Ch. 2:19 is the only apparent exception to the specific and 
limited character of this section. But even this is no real exception, since it is 
‘obvious, as has already been shown, that what the writer really means to say and 
what according to the laws of Hebrew speech he does say, is not that the beasts 
were originally made with the motive stated in v. 18, but that this furnished the 
occasion of God’s bringing them to Adam to receive their names. Again, God 
gave names to certain things in ch. 1, Adam gave names to others in chs. 2,3; and 
these are precisely adjusted to one another, neither duplicating nor omitting any. 
God gave names to day and night, heaven, earth and seas 1:5,8,10, and to Adam 
5:1. Adam gave names to the inferior animals 2:20 and to Eve 2:23, 3:20. 

And while it is plain that chs. 2,8 is thus adjusted to ch. 1, it is no less clear 
that 1:1-2:3 anticipates what is to follow and purposely prepares the way for it. 
1. The emphasis with which it is repeated at the close of each creative act ‘‘ and 
God saw that it was good,” 1:4,10,12, etc., and affirmed at the end of the whole 
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** behold, it was very good,” y. 81, would be unmeaning except as a designed pre- 
liminary to the reverse which was shortly to follow in the fall ch. 3. And this 
moreover is necessary to explain the otherwise unaccountable declaration 6:11 
that ‘‘the earth was corrupt before God,” the mystery of which is unrelieved by 
anything that P contains. 

2. Ch. 2:3 is evidently preliminary to the fourth commandment Ex. 20:8-11, 
which again in its terms distinctly refers back to 1:1-2:3. The ten command- 
ments in Ex. 20 are by the critics referred to E, with which according to Dill- 
mann J was acquainted. He must, therefore, have known and believed that the 
world was created in six days, and can have written nothing in Gen. chs. 2,3 incon- 
sistent with this belief. This can only be evaded by alleging that the command- 
ments are not preserved in Ex. 20 in their genuine original form. Dillmann 
disputes Ex. 20:11, because a different reason is given for observing the Sabbath 
in Deut. 5:15. But Ex. 20 is the authentic transcript, while Deut. 5 is a repro- 
duction with hortatory modifications. This Dillmann admits in other instances; 
but Delitzsch very properly contends that this is no exception. The rejection of 
the verse is simply the usual device of the critics for disposing of whatever 
contravenes their hypothesis. Instead of adapting their hypothesis to the phe- 
nomena presented by the text, they insist upon remodeling the text into 
accordance with their hypothesis. The advantage of this method is that the critic 
can thus triumphantly establish whatever he sets out to prove. 

The inner relation of the early “chapters of Genesis and of the various sec- 
tions in this book and in the rest of the Pentateuch which are held to be most 
closely connected with them severally, is of prime importance in determining the 
constitution of the Pentateuch and in seeking to obtain a satisfactory view of 
the method in which it originated. Adopting the critical nomenclature P and J as 
convenient designations of the portions to which they are ordinarily applied, 
without any prepossessions for or against their original separateness, it may be 
confidently affirmed that they cannot possibly represent independent and unrelated. 
documents, as the critics commonly assume, as though each was written without 
reference to the other and with no knowledge of its existence. Pursuing the: 
same general plan and running parallel to each other to such an extent that 
they were capable of being intertwined as we now find them, having besides so 
many points of connection in the way of direct allusions or presuppositions and 
implications, such as we have already discovered and as will appear more and 
more as we advance, they certainly have much more in eommon than can be 
explained as fortuitous coincidences of quite independent writers. 

And when the critics go farther and, for the sake of making their original 
separateness more complete, claim that P and J are in repeated instances 
mutually inconsistent and contradictory, their hypothesis is suicidal. No intelli- 
gent redactor could have combined them as they are combined. 
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Ill. SECTION 2.—GEN. 4,5. 


It is affirmed 1) that the genealogy preserved by J ch. 4:1,17-22 and that 
given by P ch. 5 are not, as they appear to be, two separate lines of descent from 
Adam, but are ‘‘ practically the same,” p. 36. One and the same list of names 
has by some blunder been attached to different ancestors, and been converted into 
two races of opposite character, that of ungodly Cain and of godly Seth. 2) That 
ch. 4 J is at variance with itself and with other parts of the J document. 


1. The two Genealogies not Identical. 


Their identity is asserted purely on the ground of the remarkable similarity 
of names, p. 35. But 

1. This is to set aside explicit and repeated historical testimony for no 
other reason than mere conjecture. It is gratuitously assumed not only that two 
genealogies recorded respectively by J and by P are the same, though professedly 
different; but this though on the critics’ own theory P’s genealogy is independ- 
ently confirmed by J. The line Adam, Seth, Enosh is traced Gen. 4:25,26 J as 
well as 5:3-6 P, and as the critics assign 5:29 to J as another fragment of the 
same, p. 36 (1), these broken and scattered links in J utter the same voice with 
the more complete record of P, declaring that Noah and his father Lamech were 
descended not from Cain but from Seth. The distinctness of the two lines is 
moreover positively affirmed by calling Seth ‘‘ another seed instead of Abel whom 
Cain slew.” 

2. It requires a vast amount of critical manipulation to get rid of this testi- 
mony. In 4:25 the word ‘‘ again ”’ in the first clause, and the whole of the last clause 
after the word }y"jf viz. ‘‘another instead of Abel whom Cain slew” must be 
thrown out as an interpolation by R. The statement 4:1 that Cain was the son 
of Adam and Eve must be gotten out of the way to make him the same as Kenan 
the son of Enosh 5:9. The story of Cain and Abel must have been removed by R 
from its original place at a later point in the history. And Abel, as Wellhausen 
does not hesitate to say, is another name for Jabal, 4:20, of the sixth generation 
after Cain. All this wonderful medley is for the sake of consistently carrying 
through a conjecture, which implies that R was devoid of sense, and that neither 
P nor J understood the materials which they had before them, but which are so 
obvious to modern critics. 

3. Butit is said ‘‘ It cannot be called a mere coincidence that the names are 
so nearly alike.” Is it then an unheard-of thing that different persons should 
bear the same name? Does it discredit the roll of the kings of England, that the 
succession Edward—Richard—Henry occurs more than once in the course of it? If 
some one should affirm the identity of the German emperor Maximilian with 
the late unhappy ruler of Mexico, or of Saul the king of Israel with Saul of Tar- 
sus, or of General Butler with the chief Butler of Pharaoh in the time of Joseph, 
would it be thought best to reconstruct history on this basis ? 
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Delitzsch directs attention to the fact that but two names are the same in the 
entire series, viz. Enoch and Lamech. The first means initiation or consecration, 
and might very well be applied in the former sense to the first son of Cain born in 
exile as subsequently to the first born of Reuben, Gen. 46:9, and in the latter 
sense to that holy man who walked with God and was not for God took him. 
The meaning of the name Lamech is unknown: but the identification of the per- 
sons so called is forbidden by the speeches preserved from them, which reflect 
totally diverse characters. Cain and Kenan, Irad and Jared are distinct not 
merely in their form but in their radical letters and probable signification; so is 
the second and determining member in the compound names Methushael and 
Methuselah. The statement, p. 36 (5), that ‘‘a slight alteration has taken place ”’ 
in these names is simply a confession that they are not the same. The hint, p. 36 
note, of ‘‘a desire on the part of the writer to give to the descendants of Cain 
names with a bad meaning and to the descendants of Seth names with a good 
meaning” appears to find some confirmation in Mahalalel praise of God which 
stands over against Mehujael smitten of God. 

Does not this in fact suggest a plausible solution of the whole mystery? The 
meaning of the most of these ancient names cannot now be ascertained. It is 
natural to suppose, however, that they are Hebrew representatives either of the 
names actually borne by these antediluvians or of appropriate designations subse- 
quently applied to them. The disposition to produce like-sounding contrasts 

" shown in Isa. 5:7, DAW DTW , TITS TVS , or by slight modifications, as 
of Beelzebub into Beelzebul, or Shechem into Sychar, to give a different turn to 
the meaning of words may have ruled in producing the parallelisms of these lists, 
in which the same or similar names may have had different though appropriate 
senses. The fact also that the LXX. has two more names common to both lists 
than the Hebrew, suggests the tendency in such cases to come into a closer 
approximation in the course of repeated transcription.* That the larger portion of 
these names is no longer capable of a satisfactory explanation is not surprising, 
considering their very high antiquity and the multitude of other proper names 
which were doubtless significant at first, but which are not explicable now. 

4, Gen. 5:3 does not necessarily imply that Seth was the first child of Adam, 
any more than Ex. 2:1,2 implies that Moses was the oldest child of his parents, 
though v. 4 declares the contrary, not to speak of Ex. 7:7. 


2. No Discrepancy in Gen. ch. 4. 
It is said that 4:17-24 is at variance with the rest of the chapter and with the 
J document generally in respect both 1) to the life of Cain and 2) the fact of the 


deluge. It is hence claimed that it must be considered to be an extract from some 
older document, J!, which has been incorporated in J. 


* Cf. “‘ Kabil”’ and ‘‘ Habil,” the Mohammedan names for Cain and Abel. Sale’s Koran, note 
to ch. 5:30. 
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1. J represents Cain, vs. 11,14, as condemned for the murder of his brother 
to be a fugitive and vagabond in the earth; according to J1 he led a settled life 
and built a city, v.17. «a. It then remains to be accounted for, if these stories are 
in such direct antagonism, how R could have put them together without explana- 
tion or remark, as though he perceived no conflict between them and had no idea 
that his readers would suspect any. 06. The fact is, that Cain was expelled from 
the seat of God’s presence, the society of man and cultivated land to the wild 
steppes of the land of Nod (so called from “JJ in his sentence, equivalent to the 
Nomad region). The Hebrew “)}p city is in usage broad enough to cover a 
nomadic encampment, Num. 13:19, ef. 2 Kgs. 17:9. The dread lest his murder 
might be avenged, v. 14, betrayed itself afresh in his constructing such a defence 
for himself and his family, which subsequently may have grown from these small 
beginnings into much larger proportions.* The builders of the first huts on the 
site of Chicago may be said to have laid the foundations of that city. c. Cain had 
previously been a tiller of the ground. That he continued to be ‘‘an agricult- 
urist,”’ p. 60, is certainly not stated in the text, and is in fact inconsistent with 
it. The arts developed by his descendants are those of nomads, viz., pasturage, 
music and mining, but not the cultivation of the soil. Jabal was ‘the father of 
such as dwell in tents and have cattle’? in a very different sense from that, in 
which Abel was ‘‘ a keeper of sheep ’’ at his paternal home. 

2. That these nomadic arts could not have been developed prior to the deluge 
or that the fact of such development would not have been mentioned by the 
writer, had he known of the deluge, is certainly not obvious enough to justify the 
assertion, p. 60, that ‘‘this could have been written only by one who knew of no 
interruption of human history by the deluge.” 

a. Itis said in defence of this astonishing statement, p. 37 (10), that this 
*¢ vives us the origin of the arts as they existed in the time of the writer.” But 
this leaves out of view the fact that agriculture and all that pertains to it is not 
one of these arts, and yet to the Hebrew mind this was the chief of human occu- 
pations, the one most favored and principally regarded in their national constitu- 
tion and upon which their whole scheme of life was based. Such an oversight on 
the part of J! becomes all the more unaccountable upon the critical hypothesis 
that it was written after the settlement in Canaan. So far is it from being true 
that ‘‘the three sons of Lamech are made the fathers of the world, classified 
according to types of civilization,” p. 61 (5). 

b. That the genealogy of Cain breaks off, as it does, without being continued, 
like every other genealogy in Genesis, to tribes or persons existing in the writer’s 
own day is a strong presumptive evidence that the race was extinct. Wellhausen 
intrepidly suggests that Cain is a collective name for the Kenites, Num. 24:22, 


* Observe the form of statement in the Hebrew, which is significant, 7] ‘71) “he was 
building a city’? as a work in progress, not ‘“‘he built it,”’ as though it was completed by him. 
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p. 87 (10), who are thus traced up to the origin of mankind; a piece of historical 
criticism akin to that which finds an allusion to South America in ‘“‘the gold of 
Parvaim,”’ 2 Chron. 3:6, since Parvaim is the dual of Peru. 

c. The allusion in 4:24 to v. 15 plainly shows that the narrative of Lamech 
belongs to the same record with that of Cain and Abel. Dillmann can find no 
escape from this but either by putting’the cart before the horse and supposing 
that the allusion is the other way, so that the language of Lamech may have given 
rise to the story of Cain’s murder, or else by ejecting the troublesome clause from 
the text as an addition by R. Itis said without further explanation, p. 60 (6), that 
‘a study of the different senses inwhich DH) paw Dp’ is used in these passages,, 
serves really to support the idea of different authorship.”? The different senses 
amount to this, that Cain was to be avenged by the Lord; Lamech boasts that he 
will be avenged in a higher measure by weapons that he carries himself. But 
how this supports diversity of authorship remains to be shown. The appeal to 
Budde, p. 60, note, means just this, that if he is suffered to change the text and 
convert the passive into an active verb, he can thereby render the reference to vy. 
15 inappropriate. 


3. The Critical Partition. 
1) THE LANGUAGE OF P. 

It is intimated (p. 33) that the whole of ch. 5 except a few words is character- 
istic of P. Precisely the contrary is the fact, as any one can see who approaches 
the subject without bias and with no hypothesis to support. There is no reason 
for connecting this chapter with P any more than with J, or for supposing that 
this genealogy ever formed a part of the document P before it was included in 
the Book of Genesis. 

1. It is linked to the same extent and in precisely the same manner with P and 
with J. After the opening title, which will be considered apart, 5:1-3 borrows the 
language of 1:26-28 P; 5:29 that of 3:17 J. The genealogy is traced from Adam 
to Noah and his three sons, all of whom are alike named in Pandin J. “Called 
his’ or ‘‘ their name,”’ 5:2,3,29, corresponds with 4:25,26 J; 9fP7* as a verb com- 
paratively rare, 5:5 as 3:22 J; ‘‘ walked with God,’ 5:22, coincides with 6:9 P. 
Beyond these express allusions to and coincidences with P and J alike, there is 
nothing to ally it with either. The critics say that 5:29 is an insertion by R. 
They do so simply because their hypothesis requires it and for no other reason. 
There is precisely the same ground for saying that R inserted 5:1,2 and modified 
5:3. Both passages stand on the same footing, and should be dealt with in the 
same way. The natural inference from the facts of the case is that the writer of 
Genesis had before him an old genealogical register from which he extracted the 


* Found also Gen. 11:12,14; 25:7 in a genealogy or a statement extracted from a genealogy, 
and besides in the Hexateuch only Ex. 1:16 E, 33:20 J, Num. 21:8,9 E, Lev. 18:5 (Dillmann doubt- 
ful whether P or J), 25:35 (Dillmann P): Kayser denies that either is from P. 
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statements of this chapter (as subsequently 11:10-26), and in doing so he inserted 
these allusions to what he had already written. 

2. In this way the peculiarity of the title of ch. 5 finds its most satisfactory 
explanation. ‘‘ This is the book of the generations of Adam.” This form of 
expression does not recur again. In drawing from the beginning of this old vol- 
ume, its exact title is retained. And the remaining titles of Genesis, which, as. 
we have seen, occur in P and in J connections alike, are framed upon this model ; 
only, as they were not separate books, they are not so called, but simply “these 
are the generations,”’ etc. 

8. The form of the pre-Abrahamic history is thus best accounted for. This 
ancient genealogical history supplies the framework, and the narrative is inserted 
between its links. The line of descent is traced regularly to Noah when the 
departure from analogy in naming three sons, 5:32, instead of one, and arresting 
the genealogy, imply that an important epoch has been reached. The narrative 
of the deluge is then inserted (including the time of its occurrence, 7:6,11), after 
which the unfinished term in the genealogy is completed, 9:28,29, in language 


7 
Y. 
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identical with ch. 5. 


Ch. 5 certainly does not support the current critical hypothesis. So far as it. 
indicates anything, it throws its weight in favor of the still older hypothesis of 


Vitringa. 


2) THE LANGUAGE OF J. 


The numbers are those of p. 32. 


(1) DINNT, see (13), (87) of previous section. 
“J employs sparingly proper names.’”’ Yet J 
names Adam, 4:25; Eve, 4:1, 3:20 (arbitrarily 
assigned to R); Cain and Abel (cf. in P 5:4); 
Cain’s descendants, Seth, Enosh, Noah, Shem, 
Ham, Japheth, Nimrod,.and many others in 
ch. 10; Terah, Abram, Nahor, Sarai, Milcah, 
Iscah, Hagar, Keturah and her children, etc., 
ete.; and the sacred name Jehovah, while P 
has the common noun Elohim. 

(2) pv as a euphemism four times in J, twice 
in J1, three timesin P. There is no difference 
in the case that affects the meaning of the 
word. 

(3) */D” in the sense of again is referred to J 
or EH, except in Lev. 26:18 P!. 

(4) Tp keep sheep, (5) NDINN Ip tll the 
ground, dig wells (used by J in but one narra- 
tive, 26:19,21,22,32), water flocks, are ‘‘ frequent 
in J, but not found in P.” Itis tobe presumed 
that he had heard of such things, and knew the 
proper words for them, but had no occasion 
tospeakof them. This also applies to (9) yo 5 


(10) Py¥ (pyr once in P), a2) M3, 04 OnE, 
(8) om). 

(6) TMI is used by J of three things, viz., 
the offering of Cain and Abel, 4:3,4,5; Jacob’s 
present to Esau, 38:10; his present to the goy- 
ernor of Egypt, 48:11,15,25,26. P uses the word 
freely when he has occasion for it, Ex. 29:41, 
etc. 

(1) Mpw Gen. 4:4,5 J; Ex. 5:9 E; nowhere 
else in Hexateuch. 

(8) WIN mostly referred to J or E. On Josh 
7:1 Dillmann says, ‘‘ This is a fragment from P 
as is shown by Josh. 22:20 P, only instead of 
ps, AR TW) he must have said, " \SP Wy)” 
which would suit the hypothesis better. 

(10) PYS commonly referred to E; but how 
this is accomplished may be illustrated from 
Ex, 14:15, where a clause is cut out of a verse 
belonging to P solely and avowedly because it 
contains pyys ; 

(11) TW5 occurs but once besides in J. 

(13) 44> “J ‘to beget,’ for which P uses 
poy.” a is limited to J only by critical 
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legerdemain. Gen. 22:28 is referred to J not- 
withstanding the allusion by Pin 25:20, which 
makes it necessary to assume that P had stated 
the same thing in some other passage now 
lost; this also carries with it 22:20, whose allu- 
sion to 11:29 requires the latter to be torn from 


its connection and referred to J. In 25:3 >> > 


alternates with 1}3), whichis made a criterion 

of P in ch. 10, cf. also 46:9sqq.; Ex. 6:15sqq. 
Nos. 14-22 occur in J1, who is by the hypothe- 

sis a distinct writer from J, and cannot there- 


not occur, and the reference of 19:37,38 is 
doubtful; Kautzsch at least ascribes these 
verses to R. (15) 129, (7) ynN ow, (22) 55m 
meaning to be the first, occur but once in J. 
(20) b> (noun) with the exception of 44:20, 
occurs in but one narrative in J, 32:23; 83:1-14, 
which seems best accounted for by supposing 
that this word belonged to that story in its 
oral or written form, and is here accordingly 
retained. 

(24) The only word under this number not 


fore be adduced in evidence of his diction. before remarked upon is mpwn, occurring 
(18) PINT, 09) PXH, 21) 73M do not occur _ but twice in the Hexateuch, Gen. 8:6; 4:7, and 
in J atall. The same is probably true of (16) each time according to Wellhausen, Budde, 
1AN Nj, since in 10:21 8) belongs to a dif- Kuenen and Kittel by a different writer, p. 62. 
ferent clause from "IN ; 11:29, 22:21 8) does 

3) SUBDIVISION OF THE DOCUMENTS. 

It is a curious circumstance that, while Dillmann and Wellhausen agree that 
4:1b-15 (or 16) J and vs. 1a,16(or 17)-24 J! must be from different writers, and 
that one of these wrote chs. 2, 3, they are at strife as to which it was. Dillmann 
adduces what he considers clear proofs from diction and style that chs. 2, 3 belong 
to J. Wellhausen and those who follow him in this particular set these aside 
without ceremony and attribute these chapters to J1. Dillmann, with some hesi- 
tation, it is true, identifies J1 with E; others make them quite distinct. To these 
indications of the inconclusiveness of critical arguments in the view of the critics 
themselves add the intimation, p. 59, that it may be considered an open question 
‘‘ whether J1 is to be taken as the original, J2 being an interpolation; or J2 is the 
real J, Ji having been incorporated,’’ that is to say, whether the sections of J1 
or those assigned to J2 are by the same hand as those attributed to J in the rest 
of Genesis. If this is not the meaning, the remark would seem to be superfluous. 
That it was so intended appears to be implied p. 32 (1), where J2 is apparently 
distinguished from J, although they are commonly identified. Such admissions 
leave one in doubt of the infallibility of the critical sense in some other cases. 

The discovery of successive strata in each document severally, announced by 
Wellhausen, and in which he has been eagerly followed since, is simply a return 
to the principles and methods of the fragmentary hypothesis. Their adoption can 
only result in an indefinite disintegration of the documents and a destruction of 
the entire basis on which their existence is supposed to rest, as appears most 
plainly in the results already reached respecting the priestly legislation. It is the 
inevitable nemesis of the hypothesis reacting upon itself. The very principles 
and methods which are employed in dividing the Pentateuch into different docu- 
ments, can be applied with like success and quite as much cogency in the division 
and subdivision of each of the documents to any assignable extent. 
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4) DUPLICATE STATEMENTS. 

Dillmann thinks that the composite character of the Book of Genesis is 
shown more plainly in the duplicate mention of the birth of Seth and Enosh, 4:25, 
26; 5:3-6, than anywhere else. Why should the same writer thus repeat himself ? 

The critics see in 4:25,26 the beginning of a genealogy by J, to which 5:29 also 
belonged. It is held, therefore, that J must have given the line of descent from 
Adam to Noah in full, parallel to that by Pin ch.5; but that R, while omitting the 
greater portion as needless repetition, saw fit to retain these three verses because 
of the additional information which they convey. Ch. 5:29 was inserted from J 
in the body of P’s genealogy, but 4:25,26 R saw fit to preserve distinct. Now itis 
difficult to see why the same motive, be it what it might, which determined R not 
to blend 4:25,26 with the corresponding verses of ch. 5, as he had done 5:29, might 
not be similarly influential with the original writer. Some reasons for such a 
separate statement naturally offer themselves. 

1. One arises out of the original plan of the Book of Genesis and its division 
into successive sections, each in a manner complete in itself and introduced by 


its own special title, ‘‘these are the generations,’ etc. This division is unfortu- 


nately obscured to the common reader by the familiar division into chapters. 
The preceding section, 2:4-ch. 4, had recorded a constant descent from bad to 
worse, the sin of our first parents, their expulsion from paradise, the murder of 
Abel, Cain’s descendants reaching in Lamech the climax of boastful and unre- 
strained violence. That the section might not be suffered to end in unrelieved 
gloom, a brighter outlook is added at the close, precisely as in 6:8. Seth is sub- 
stituted for Abel whom Cain slew, and instead of piety perishing with murdered 
Abel it reaches a new development in the days of Enosh. 

2. These closing verses are further necessary to the proper understanding of 
ch. 5. While the insertion of these statements in that chapter would have been 
confusing and would have marred its symmetry, it was important to set 5:3 in its 
true light in relation to 5:1,2, as is done by 4:25, and to indicate the character of 
the race of Seth in contrast with the ungodly race of Cain, as is done by 4:26. 

The whole bears evidence of adaptation and careful thought, and is suggest- 
ive of one author, not the combination of separate compositions prepared with no 
reference to each other. 

A. further indication of the same sort, implying the original unity of these 
chapters, is their correspondence with the general plan of Genesis in respect to 
genealogies. Uniformly the divergent lines are first traced before proceeding 
with the principal line of descent leading to the chosen people. Ch. 10 the vari- 
ous nations of mankind sprung from the three sons of Noah, then 11:10 sqq. the 
line from Shem to Abram. Nahor’s descendants 22:20 sqq., those of Keturah 
25:1 sqq., and of Ishmael verses 12 sqq., before those of Isaac verses 19 sqq. 
Those of Esau 86:1 sqq. before those of Jacob 37:2 sqq. In like manner the 
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degenerate and God-forsaken race of Cain is traced 4:17 sqq. before proceeding 
with that of Seth ch. 5. Is this conformity with the constant plan of the book 
the accidental result of the junction of two documents of diverse character, inde- 
pendently prepared with no reference to each other ? 


IV. SECTION 3.—GEN. 6:1-9:29. 


The divisive hypothesis is now getting into deeper waters, of which the nar- 
rative of the deluge is at once a symbol and an occasion. Hitherto it has had an 
ostensible ground for partition in distinct sections determined either by the alter- 
nation of divine names or by the change of subject or by both combined. Now 
this resource forsakes it, and it must venture on the open sea, destitute of chart 
or compass. And this is but a premonition of the reefs and shallows, cross-cur- 
rents and whirlpools, fogs and storms, and every peril known to navigators, 
which must be encountered in its hazardous course. If the history of literature 
affords an ampler illustration of ‘‘ confusion worse confounded ”’ than the hope- 
lessly inextricable medley in which the critics find themselves in their attempts to 
struggle through the three middle books of the Pentateuch, and that acquisition 
of doubtful value to themselves which they have recently annexed to form a Hexa- 
teuch, the Book of Joshua, it has never yet been discovered. 

We are told, p. 39, that ‘‘ this section contains two entirely distinct accounts 
of the deluge,” and pp. 46 sqq., that these accounts differ irreconcilably in several 
respects. Let us inquire into the correctness of these statements. 


1. No Duplicate Account of the Deluge. 


It is alleged, p. 46, that ‘‘ the material is throughout duplicated.”’ But this 
is clearly a mistake. The narrative contains no superfluous repetition. The idea 
that it does arises from confounding things which differ, or from overlooking rea- 
sons which naturally led in the plan of the writer toa re-statement in a different 
connection of certain particulars which, in an event so extraordinary, so graph- 
ically related and upon the details of which the writer dwells with such evident 
interest, is surely not surprising. 

Apparently the most plausible instance meets us at the outset. Gen. 6:5-8 
Jehovah sees the wickedness of men and resolves to destroy them all except 
Noah; whereupon follow verses 9-18, in which Elohim sees the wickedness of 
men and announces to Noah his purpose to destroy them. Is not here a clear 
case in which there is first a statement by J, then a repetition of the very same 
statement by P? Not at all; vs. 6,7 declare the divine purpose, verse 13 the 
announcement of this purpose to Noah, which is quite distinct and carries the 
narrative forward a step further. Observe also that in the scheme of the book a 
new section begins 6:9. In order to the completeness of this section it is intro- 
duced with a statement of the situation. The sons of Noah are named afresh, 
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6:10; cf. 5:32; but no one suspects a difference of writer on this account ; see a like 
summary of previous statements for the same reason 25:19,20; so the wickedness 
of men in the sight of God is re-stated in a few words 6:11,12, as preliminary to 
the declaration of his purpose. 

Elohim directs Noah to build an ark for the preservation of himself and 
every species of living things, which Noah does, 6:14-22. Jehovah then bids 
Noah to enter the ark, taking some of all living creatures with him; which Noah 
does, 7:1-5. These paragraphs plainly belong together, each incomplete without 
the other. By assigning the former to P and the latter to J, J is made to assume 
the existence of the ark, though he has said nothing of its being built; and P 
records the construction of the ark, but after it is finished God never tells him to 
enter it. The consequence is that the critics have no sooner sundered these para- 
graphs than, in order to restore the connection, they are straightway obliged to 
assume that J must have written something just like 6:14-22, and P something 
just like 7:1-5, only R did not think proper to preserve it. He made up his 
account with a paragraph from P and another from J, which though written quite 
independently, dovetail precisely as if written continuously. 

Ch. 7:7-9 records Noah’s entry into the ark with his family and some of all 
living things; then in vs. 13-16 their entry into the ark is mentioned again. The 
critics say that the same identical thing is here stated first by J, then by P. But 
in assigning vs. 7-9 to J they violate their own criteria in almost every particular. 
“Noah and his sons and his wife and his sons’ wives with him”? (not ‘‘all his 
house”’ as 7:1), B/N") ‘‘ creeping,” “‘two and two’ (no mention of ‘‘ seven and 
seven’ as 7:2), ‘“‘male and female,” and ‘‘ Elohim ”’ are all declared to be marks 
of P. It is a sheer subterfuge to say with Dillmann that R has here freely modi- 
fied the text ‘‘in order to compose the differences as far as possible.”’ Why he 
should be concerned just here to alter forms of expression which he retains with- 
out change elsewhere, or to reconcile differences which no pains are taken to 
remove in other places, does not appear. And this is particularly insupposable in 
the present instance ; for the only reason why R can be imagined to have used the 
statements of both documents, instead of only one, as in other cases, is that he 
might preserve what was peculiar in each. And yet we are told that he has him- 
self neutralized the very end he had in view by conforming one to the other. The 
fact is that there is no indication of two documents or of a duplicate narrative 
here at all, any more than there is in the twofold statement of the time of the 
flood 7:6,11, where no one suspects a difference of writers. Precisely as the date 
of the flood is first given generally, the year only being named, and then more 
specifically by the month and the day, so the entry into the ark is first stated in 
general terms, and then “the selfsame day’’ on which it took place is accurately 
fixed. And if the criteria of the critics are of any worth, there was but one writer 
in the case. 
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From 7:11 to 8:20 the name Jehovah occurs but once, viz., 7:16b, which is for 
this reason held to belong to J. With this sole exception there is not throughout 
the passage just indicated a word or a phrase that is elsewhere claimed as charac- 
teristic of J,* and the assigning of any portion of it to that document is purely 
arbitrary and without justification on the ground of diction, style, theology or 
anything else. Hupfeld succeeded in picking out a clause here and a clause there 
from the sentences to which they belonged, and thus made a shift to preserve the 
continuity of J. But he had no warrant for so doing except, as Delitzsch fitly 
phrases it, ‘‘ the omnipotence resident in the ink of a German scholar.” 

Ch. 7:12 is sundered from its connection and given to J because of its corre- 
spondence with v.4. Yet OY¥/’3 rain, v. 12, is quite different from "{O), v. 4, 
and nowhere occurs in J, though rain is repeatedly mentioned. It is found but 
once in the Hexateuch, Lev. 26:4, about whose authorship the critics are not 
agreed. The number “forty” surely is not peculiar to J. P is not precluded 
from saying that it rained forty days and nights, because J had said that it would 
do so, whether this be supposed to be the historical fact or merely the current 
belief. P speaks elsewhere of periods of forty days and forty years, Lev. 12:2,4; 
Num. 13:25; 14:34. Just here the perplexity of the critics in respect to 7:17a is 
instructive. ‘‘ The flood was forty days upon the earth” is given entire by Dill- 
mann to J, by Kuenen to R, and with the exception of the words ‘ forty days,” by 
Kautzsch and Socin to P; also by Hupfeld to P without exception, only the “‘ forty 
days’? must be understood differently from J in 7:4. All is with the design of 
bringing J and P into conflict regarding the duration of the flood; so that is 
effected, they are not particular about the mode of accomplishing it. 

The attempt to set v. 12 in contrast with v. 116, as though something 
belonging to a different order of things was intended, cannot be called successful. 
The opening of the windows of heaven cannot by possibility suggest anything 
but deluging rains, even to those who would fasten upon the sacred writer the 
conception of a supernal ocean and literal flood-gates in the sky, and this conclu- 
sion is further rendered necessary by the Hebrew phrase, v. 12. The Waw 
Consec. future indicates that the rain was not a separate and independent thing, 
but the sequence of opening the windows of heaven. 

For similar reasons it is equally arbitrary and unwarranted to sunder the first 
two clauses of 8:2 from the last clause, assigning the former to P and the latter 
to J. 


* The only plausible instance that can be adduced is 7:22, ‘‘in whose nostrils was the breath 
of the spirit of life,” compared with 2:7 J, where, however, the reference is to man alone and 
the phrase is ‘‘ breath of life.” It equally stands in relation to 6:17 and 7:15 P, where the refer- 
ence is to the lower animals as well, and the phrase is “spirit of life’; a relation which the 
critics acknowledge, when they seek to expunge 1) spirit from 7:22 by ascribing it to R. 
D)P? 7:23, which occurs once in J 7:4, once in D, Deut. 11:6, and nowhere else in the Bible, is not 
to the point. Nor is MD 7:28, which besides 6:7 and 7:4 is to be found only Ex. 82 :82,33, in J, 
and occurs in P, Num. 5:23. Nor yon 8:6, which is found besides in the Hexateuch only in. 
Gen. 26:8 J, and Josh. 2:15,18,21, where the critics are uncertain whether it belongs to J or B. 
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A like severance is made of clauses from their connection in respect to the 
increase of the waters, 7:17b, the perishing of all terrestrial life, 7:22,23, the 
diminution of the waters, 8:3a, and the drying of the ground, 8:13b. The plea in 
each case is that there are parallel statements conveying substantially the same 
thought, which cannot be referred to a single writer, who would not express 
himself so pleonastically. They must accordingly be regarded as indicating dis- 
tinct documents. But 

1. If R felt it important to emphasize the momentous character of the suc- 
cessive stages of the flood by these repeated statements, why may not the original 
writer have dwelt upon them in like manner for a similar reason ? 

2. After the partition is made, there still remain repetitions in each document 
severally, so that if this is a valid ground for division, the partition should be 
earried further still. The increase of the waters is stated four times with some 
variations in form and in the accompanying circumstances, 7:17-20; the death of 
all that lived upon the earth, three times, vs. 21-23; the subsidence of the waters, 
four times, 8:1,3,5; the drying of the surface of the ground, three times, vs. 13,14. 
The writer in each case recurs to the same thing again and again to note its 
advance, or to give expression to his sense of its extraordinary character. 

8. Like repetitions abound in other cases in which no one imagines that they 
are traceable to a diversity of documents; thus to draw illustrations only from 
the narrative of the flood, see 6:11,12 ; 7:14-16* ; 5:32, 6:10, 10:1; 9:9,11; 9:12-17. 

The paragraph relating to Noah’s sending out the birds, 8:6-12, is quite 
devoid of any critical marks allying it to one or other of the documents, as is 
apparent from the history of its treatment. From Astruc and Eichhorn to the 
supplementary critics Tuch and Knobel, it was almost uniformly assigned to P. 
Stahelin is uncertain about it. Reuss regards it as the sole surviving remnant of 
a third account of the flood distinct from the other two. Hupfeld gives 8:7, the 
raven, to J and vs. 8-12, the dove, to P. Friedreich Delitzsch, on the other hand, 
gives the raven to P and the dove toJ. Kayser, Wellhausen, Kuenen, Dillmann, 
and others, assign the whole to J, in which they were preceded by the eccentric 
Ilgen. The motive which at present inclines the majority to J appears to be 
twofold. Such a graphic incident is thought to befit the more ‘‘ picturesque” nar- 
rator, and this is the most striking parallel with the cuneiform tablets, with 
which J is held to stand in the closer relation. Both an argument and an infer- 
ence are supplied from these two points of view of a somewhat circular nature. 
It is assigned to J because he is picturesque and allied to the tablets; and being 
so assigned proves him to be picturesque and allied to the tablets. One cannot 
but feel that, mutatis mutandis, he might with equal ease have been called “rigid 


* Dillmann lays bare the secret of the whole matter, when he says on Gen. 7:16: “It is as 
though the author, moved by the momentous character of the day, could not do enough to sa 


isfy himself in the detailed portraiture of the transaction.”’ 


itl 
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and stereotyped ’’ on account of his ‘‘ regular formulas” and “ repetition ” of like 
phrases, thus: ‘‘ and he sent forth the raven,” v. 7; ‘‘and he sent forth the dove,” 
v. 8; ‘‘and he stayed yet other seven days and sent forth the dove,” vs. 10,12; 
‘¢waters were abated from off the face of the ground,” vs. 8,11, cf. v. 9; ‘‘ to him 
into the ark,” v. 9 bis; “‘ going and returning ”’ in Hebrew vs. 3,7, cf. v. 5/ 

The direction to leave the ark and the actual going forth from it, 8:15-19, are 
from P. J makes no mention of either. It is assumed that he must have 
recorded both, but R thought P’s statement sufficient and hence did not preserve 
that of J along with it. This seems plausible. But why then was it worth while 
to retain both accounts of the entry into the ark, even while modifying them into 
almost precise conformity with one another? Is it not plain here again that the 
repetition in the former instance was not the inconsiderate copying of the same 
statement from two distinct sources, but was with the view of emphasizing the 
exactness with which the flood came upon the very day of the entry into the ark ? 
There was no such emphasis connected with the moment of leaving it, and we 
find no repetition. 

Noah’s sacrifice, 8:20-22 J, and God’s covenant with him, 9:1-17 P, are not 
parallel accounts of the same transaction, as the critics claim, but the former is 
preliminary to the latter. First comes the offering of the sacrifice, Jehovah’s 
acceptance of it and his purpose not to destroy the earth again for the sin of man. 


This purpose is then communicated to Noah in the form of a blessing and a cov- . 


enant with an instituted sign. 
The examination of the narrative of the flood thus shows that so far from 


everything being duplicated, nothing is duplicated from first to last except the 
entry into the ark, and that for a special reason not suggestive of two documents, 
but excluding them. Moreover, when all has been assigned to J, that can with 
any reason be given him, this does not yield a continuous parallel record of the 
entire transaction. With the exception of a single clause in 7:16, it is limited to 
two brief paragraphs at the beginning, 6:1-8; 7:1-5, and one at the end, 8:20-22. 
The documentary character of J finds no support here. If there were two writers, 
it would seem as though J could only have made some short supplementary addi- 
tions to the larger and fuller narrative of P. 

But here the documentary critics retort that the supplementary hypothesis 
will not account for the twofold statement of the entry into the ark. They have 
a Redactor ready at hand who might have copied the same thing into his narra- 
tive from two different sources, and in copying might have assimilated one to the 
other, senseless as such a proceeding would be; but who would ever undertake to 
supplement a treatise that he was editing, by adding of his own motion what was 
already there, and that in almost identical terms, and in doing so adopt the words 
and phrases of the book itself instead of those which he was accustomed to employ 
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in every other addition made by him? Lach class of critics seems to be in the 
right as against the other; and themselves being judges, neither form of the 
hypothesis is free from difficulties in this portion of Genesis. 


2. No Discrepancies. 


Ch. 6:1-4 is said (p. 60) to be in conflict with all that follows in two respects, 
(1) in limiting human life thenceforth to 120 years, (2) in ignoring the flood; the 
Nephilim are here spoken of, and as the Nephilim were still in existence Num. 
13:33, there could in the view of the author of this passage have been no deluge 
in which all mankind perished with the exception of a single family. It is 
accordingly claimed that these verses are not properly a part of J, but have been 
introduced into it from J1, an older document which knows nothing of a deluge, 
They are quite foreign to the context in which they are found, and contain a 
mythical account of the origin of the Nephilim, a gigantic race among the Canaan- 
ites, who are here represented as having sprung from the intermarriage of angels 
with the daughters of men. Nothing could well be more baseless and chimerical. 

1. It is observable that the argument of diversity is not here rested in any 
measure upon differences of diction and style. Budde (Biblische Urgeschichte, 
p. 6) points out in detail the exact conformity of 6:1,2 to the language of J else- 
where. 

2. The author or compiler of Genesis certainly could not intentionally have 
so stultified himself, as this view of the passage supposes, by inserting that as 
introductory to the narrative of the flood which by its very terms precludes its 
existence. Could he so grossly have mistaken its meaning? or is it not possible 
that modern critics may put a wrong interpretation on these isolated verses ? 

3. This most extraordinary conclusion is built on very slender premises. Its 
sole support is the application of the same term, ‘‘ Nephilim,”’ to antediluvians 
and to Canaanites. The word is obscure in its meaning and its derivation. The 
LXX. and Jerome translate it ‘giants.’ It is more probably an appellative 
than a gentile noun. It does not occur again in the narrative of the con- 
quest, but only in the report of the spies, whose excited imagination could 
best express their impression of these men of great stature and powerful frames 
by saying that they were the old giants revived; but with no more thought 
of denying the fact of the deluge than one who might call an intense old fogy an, 
antediluvian. Or if Nephilim was an actual national name, is sameness of name 
a sure argument of identity? May we not call the American aborigines Indians 
without involving ourselves in the old error of Columbus ? or speak of Trojans in 
the State of New York without discrediting the fall of ancient Troy ? or have the 
exploits of Jack the giant-killer anything to do with the giants of the ancient 
Greek mythology ? 
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4, Whatever interpretation be put upon doubtful expressions in Gen. 6:3, it 
plainly intimates the divine purpose to inflict some penalty affecting the life of 
the whole human race. ‘‘ His days shall be 120 years,” if spoken of the generation 
then living would mean that they should not survive that limit; if of successive 
generations of men, that this should henceforth be the term of human life. The 
former is demanded by the context. The latter is preferred by critics whose uni- 
form usage is to interpret at variance with the context, if possible. It is here 
absolutely without support. There is no suggestion anywhere that the duration 
of human life was ever fixed at 120 years. It is contradicted by all that is nar- 
rated of the ages of the patriarchs.* 

The alleged discrepancy in regard to the duration of the deluge, p. 46, as 
though J made it 60 or 100 days and P a year, is a pure figment. 

1. All the seeming basis for this misrepresentation has been destroyed by the 
demonstration already given that there are not two distinct accounts of the deluge. 

2. But even allowing the arbitrary and indefensible partition made by the 
critics, their inference does not follow. The trick is so transparent that it should 
impose upon no one. It is simply parading a part as though it were the whole. 
*¢ At the end of forty days Noah opened the window of the ark,’’ 8:6. Forty days 
from what? The critics are in doubt, p. 47, note, whether to reckon from the 
day that the forty days’ rain began or that it ended. What then is to be thought 
of the intelligence of R in compiling this narrative? As this verse stands, it is 
not possible to reckon otherwise than from the Ist day of the 10th month, 8:5. 
Adding to this the three periods of seven days, it appears that the dove was sent 
out for the last time on the 1st day of the 12th month. After another month 
Noah removes the covering of the ark. Andina month and twenty-seven days 
more he leaves the ark entirely. All is thus in perfect harmony. 

8. The inference of the critics is besides quite unfounded upon their own 
principles. By their own concession J is not complete. His genealogy from 
Adam to Noah is only preserved in part. His account of building the ark and of 
Noah’s leaving it have been omitted, R not judging it necessary to repeat from J 
what he had already inserted from P. Whence then this sudden confidence that 
no numbers originally in J have been omitted, notwithstanding the fact that such 
an assumption gives to his statements a meaning that they cannot now have, sets 
them in opposition to otherwise uncontradicted statements of P, and convicts R 
of incapacity or worse ? 


* The question whether the sons of God in 6:2,4 were angels (p. 49) has nothing to do with the 
critical partition of the passage and cannot here be discussed. No one need be surprised at any 
conceit of a certain class of interpreters. It is not strange that Josephus should have imported 
into this passage ideas borrowed from the Greek mythology. But it is to my mind utterly 
incomprehensible how judicious, not to say reverent, interpreters, could for one moment coun- 
tenance an opinion so utterly without warrant or analogy in any part of Scripture, so unmean- 
ing and so baseless. 
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The general direction, 6:19 P, to take a pair of each kind of animals, is made 
more specific when the time arrives to enter the ark, clean beasts by sevens, 
the unclean by twos, 7:2 J. But J also relapses into the general form of state- 
ment, 7:9; or if the critics prefer, R does so, which amounts to the same thing, as 
by the hypothesis he had J’s previous statement before him. There is no more 
discrepancy here than between 7:6 and 11. 

Ch. 7:10 the flood came seven days not after Noah entered the ark, but after 
the announcement, 7:1-4; so there is no conflict with 7:18. 

The differences alleged, p. 48, ‘‘as to the form of the ark” and ‘“‘ the general 
conception of the flood” are foisted upon the text, not found in it. 

We find on p. 61 a precious piece of historical and literary criticism in rela- 
tion to 9:20-27. An ancient prophecy, in which the names of Shem, Japheth and 
Canaan appear, is there recorded, together with the circumstances under which it 
was delivered. The critics think the circumstances improbable; therefore they 
are untrue. Noah is here ‘‘a husbandman, a réle quite distinct from that of a 
navigator,’’? which he sustains elsewhere; as if he should have been cultivating the 
soil during the flood, or should continue to sail about in the ark after the flood 
was over. They can see no reason why sentence should have been pronounced 
upon Canaan for the shameful deed of his father; therefore there was no reason ; 
therefore it was not done. As though it were not the keenest of inflictions 
upon a father to be punished in his child; and as though the law of heredity, 
the propagation of character and the perpetuation of the evil consequences of 
transgression generation after generation were not among the most patent and 
familiar facts, of which the beastliness of the Canaanites and their merited doom 
afford a signal illustration. And now, if they may change the text of the narra- 
tive on the pretext of conforming it with the prophecy, and so make Shem, Japh- 
eth and Canaan the three sons of Noah, they can thus bring it into conflict with 
every other statement in the history; therefore this has been extracted from a 
document J1 at variance with both J and P. Or if they may reverse the process, 
and insert Ham instead of Canaan in the prophecy, they can show that it was not 
fulfilled. Orif they may puta belittling interpretation upon the prophecy, they 
can restrict it toa ‘‘narrow” range. By this time they have shown that some- 
thing is absurd. They think that itis this venerable prophecy, whose profound 
and far-reaching meaning, whose appropriateness in a book intended for Israel 
about to enter on the conquest of Canaan, and whose exact fulfillment have been 
universally recognized. Most persons will think that the absurdity is in their 
treatment of the passage. 
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3. The Critical Partition. 
1) THE LANGUAGE OF P. 
Words already considered need not be repeated here. 


. 6:9, (2) DDN of character, only once beside, 
viz., 17:1 P (often in ritual law of animal 
“‘without blemish’’); in E, Josh. 24:14; cognate 


word DN in J, Gen. 25:27. (8) PNT, cf. WT, * 


Gen. 7:1 J, nowhere else in Hex. with prep. 3; 
plur. in P to denote perpetuity of covenant 
with Noah, Gen. 9:12; circumcision, 17:12, and 
institutions in ritual law. (4) Walk with God 
(“free and confidential’’ intercourse, such as, 
p. 80, is ascribed to J in contrast with P), only 
beside 5 :22,24 P; elsewhere ‘‘ walk before God,” 
17:1 P; 24:40J; 48:15 EB. 

6:11,12, (2) Ww 5D only in flood and legisla- 
tion. (8) Nw used by P, 6:18, in allusion to v. 
12, also repeatedly in J: NM) in J, but also in 
P, Num. 8:23. 

6:14,15, (1) 73 and (2) DD only here; (8) 
mnyp in Hex. only here and in description of 
articles in tabernacle. 

6:16 () WN only here in this sense; non ’ 
8:6, assigned to J without reason. 

6:17, 9337 038), but twice besides in Hex., 9: 
9; Ex. 14:17; “JN also repeatedly in J; "33%, 
7:43, but also 23:4P. (2) Sy50 i, Genet Sis 
9:11 P. (6) }))j in flood, death of patriarchs, 
and a few other cases; mostly with Nf) to 
make the statement more full and emphatic. 
Num. 20:3) is assigned to P on the ground of 
y) alone, though ys. 3a,4,5 are from E. No 
record of a death in all the Hex. is assigned to 
J, except Gen. 11:28; 88:12; Ex. 2:23. Np is 
used alike by P, J and E. 

6:18, 1) 3 apn, also in J, Lev. 26:9 (so 
Dillmann), only of God’s covenant with Noah, 
9:9,11,17, and the patriarchs, 17:7,19,21; Ex. 6:4, 
with special reference to their perpetuity. 
V5 N43, the ordinary phrase for contract- 
ing a covenant, suggestive of accompanying 
sacrificial rites, in all other covenants whether 
between men, Gen. 21:27,382, or of God with 
men, Ex. 24:8; 84:27; once only of God’s coy- 
enant with Abram, Gen. 15:18, with allusion to 
the formalities, vs. 9:10. In Deut., ND con- 
stantly of God’s covenant then made with 
Israel, 4:23; 5:2,8, ete.; apn of that with 
their fathers, 8:18; 29:11-13. In Ezek. 16:60,62 


p’pn of God’s ancient and irrevocable coy- 
enant with Israel, cf.2 Kgs. 23:3,24. TV 3 {53 
of a covenant divinely granted, Gen. 9:12; 17: 
2; Num. 25:12. (2) the expression ‘‘thou and 
thy sons,’ etc. So in 7:7J, or by an evasion 
referred to R. 

6:22, (2) Nwy {> emphatic formula, also Ex. 
7:6, besides only in ritual law; once Ex, 12:28 
in J connection though referred arbitrarily to 
P. (3) NN M¥ twice besides in P, 7:16; 21:4; 
in J, Ex. 34:4; }7N twice in J, Gen. 7:5; Ex. 
4:28; in P, Num. 20:9. 

7:6, (1) the calculation, so in J connection, 
arbitrarily referred to P, 8:13; 25:20,26; 47:28, 
so also in H, Gen. 50:26; Josh. 24:29. 

7:11, NID4N, 8:2, nowhere else in Hex. 

7:13-l6a, (1) Dy self-same Deut. 82:48 P, 
once in JE connection, Josh. 10:27, arbitrarily 
referred to Rd; in Hex. besides only in ritual 
contexts. (2) 7M wild beast, so J 2:20; also 
including domestic animals, P 1:30; 9:2,5; J 
2:19. 

7:18-21, (1) 43) here four times in P; in J, 
49:26; E, Ex. 17:11; nowhere else in Hex.; all 
five of its derivativesin Jor E. (2) IND IND, 
also in J, 30:48. (8) Is fifteen cubits P more of 
a “calculation” than seven days and forty 
days, J 7:4? see also J Gen. 88:24; Num. 14:33; 
32:18. (7) 1 prep., used distributively, so J, 
Ex. 10:15 (Wellhausen). 

8:1,2a,3b-5. (8) yjav » Num. 17:20 P, nowhere 
else in Hex. (7) Calculations. Hupfeld’s con- 
jecture, Quellen d. Gen., p. 16, note, that 8:4 
belongs to J and only the date to P is instruct- 
ive as to critical methods. 

8:13a,14-19, (2) aMNN Dawn, with this form 
of suf. here only; onMawn arbitrarily re- 
ferred to P, though the preceding genealogy is 
given to J, 10:20,381; ynnawny (suf. collective) 
in J, Num. 11:10. 

9:1-8, (1) yo also in J, Gen. 80:30; 82:30; 
89:5, etc. (4) N11) in Hex. only here and four 
times in Deut. (5) KM nowhere else in Hex. 
mn, Gen. 35:5, insertion by R from E. (8) 
awy py , 1:30 P; py besides in Hex. only Ex. 
10:15 (EH, Dill.; J, Well.), Num, 22:4 J. 
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9:4-7, (1) legal phraseology, ‘‘ require blood,” 
in Hex. besides only Gen. 42:22 E; the prohibi- 
tion of eating blood is in the writer’s mind 
based upon sacrificial expiation, Lev. 17:10-14, 
and proves that in his view sacrifice already 


existed, contrary to the repeated allegation, p. 
38 (2), p. 50 (3), ete. 

9:8-11, (4) You and your seed, also in J, 26:3; 
28:13. 


2) THE LANGUAGE OF J. 


6:1-4. If this is from J1, it cannot be cited to 
show the diction of J. (8) onosn 3 no- 
where else in Hex. (3) 3) in aphysicalsense, 
so in P, 1:4,12; Lev. 27:10 sqq.; Num. 36:6. 
(4) yy only here. (5) mda) besides only Num. 
13:33 E; notin J at all. (6) 4)3) only once in 
J, 10:8. 

6:5-8, (3) Pp? and (9) {M) N¥D happen not to 
occur in P. (7) yn5-5s in Hex. besides only 
8:21. Alleged insertions by R are simply con- 
fessions that the facts do not correspond with 
the hypothesis. 

7:15, (4) NU, a technical word of ritual 
law, only in the narrative of the flood, 7:2,8, 
8:20 (the verb once in E, 35:2), before the Mo- 
saic period; there is no proof that it would 
have been esteemed an anachronism by P. 
(5) JNWN) W'S (of animals) only 7:2 bis, but in 
vs. 3,9 mp3) 3} arbitrarily assigned to R. 
J has 5D], Ex. 18:12,15, cf. also 34:23, of which 
np } is the only correlative term. Pnotonly 
uses TWN) WS of persons, Ex. 35:29, but NUN 
even of inanimate objects, as curtains, Ex. 26: 
3,5,6. (6) DD" Dill. adduces 7M Ex. 8:19 I 
as a parallel use of b. 

8:2b,8a, (2) 3)\wW arbitrarily referred to J; in 
P, Lev. 14:39, etc. 


8 :6-12,18D, (2) 2p nowhere else in this sense; 
in P, Lev. 24:11 sqq.; JOM in P, Gen. 8:5; Ex. 
16:18; in J, Gen. 18:28, nowhere else in Hex. 
except three timesin Deut. (4) T1)3D and Syn 
not elsewhere in Hex. (6) 7D5D in P, Ex. 26: 
14, etc., the covering does not exclude a door 
in the side. 

8 :20-22, (1) MII and (3) M>y are always as- 
sociated with J), not with ome, unless 
defined as Gen. 22:1 sqq., OMONN, and 46:1, 
“the God of his father Isaac.” NWI MW, a 
technical expression of the ritual law (P), is 
here used by J. (12) m-53 only here in J (8: 
20 is referred to R); but also in P, 6:19, differing 
only in the generic article. (13) aly ; YP ; yan 
only here in Hex. (14) OM in Hex. besides 
only 18:1. 

9:18-21, (2) PINT 9D YD), for which P is 
said to have ys3 D377 1995), but Dillmann 
admits that they have not precisely the same 
sense. (6) \DW here in J1,in Hex. besides only 
48:34; cognate noun in P, Lev. 10:9; Num. 6:3. 

9 :22-27, (1) yn here in J1, only once in J, 
24:31; P has the same noun without a prep. 
yn Lev. 18:9, or with a different prep., yin ; 
Gen. 6:14, ete. (2) M>pw not in P. (3) NIN 
here in J1; nowhere else in Hex. 


V. SECTION 4.—GEN. 10:1-12:5. 
1. No Discrepancies. 


That Havilah and Sheba occur both (10:7) among the descendants of Ham and 


(vs. 28,29) of Shem is readily explained either as suggested, p. 55 (3), there may 
have been two tribes of each name, or the tribes may have been of mixed origin, 
partly of one race, partly of another; cf. Dedan, 10:7, 25:3; Lud, 10:13,22; Uz, 
10:23, 22:21, 36:28; Asshur, 10:22, was descended from Shem; Asshurim, 25:3, 
from Abraham by Keturah. It is quite incredible that in the intention of the 
author, this obscure Arabian tribe is to be identified with the famous Assyrian 
empire. 

“The difficulty in passing from ch. 10 to ch. 11,’’ p. 56 (6), is purely fanciful. 
Before parting finally with the three sons of Noah the writer traces their descend- 
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ants in the different nations of mankind with their various languages, ch.10. He 
then resumes the thread of his history in ch. 11, and explains how the first 
impulse was given to the dispersion of men and the division of languages. It is 
precisely as any historian would do who is not a mere annalist. 

There is not the slightest ground in the text for the representation (p. 56) that 
‘vast multitudes’? were engaged iu building the tower and that Jehovah was 
‘‘alarmed”’ in consequence, or that there were only ‘‘twenty families.”” ‘‘ Cush 
begat Nimrod,” 10:8; but this need not indicate a single generation any more than 
when Noah’s grandson Canaan begat several tribes, vs. 15-18, or when (Mt. 1:1) 
Jesus Christ is called the son of David and David the son of Abraham. How 
this narrative conflicts with the account of the deluge, it is impossible to see. 


2. The Critical Partition. ! 


The suspicion was early expressed that the episode respecting Nimrod (vs. 8— 
12) did not belong originally to ch. 10, for no reason apparently but its parenthetic 
character. Critics were generally agreed that the rest of the chapter was a unit; 
and as there was no apparent ground for attaching it to one document rather than 
the other, it was by some referred to P, and by others to J. Wellhausen com- 
promised the matter by assuming that 959 the sons of, vs. 2-4, etc., was a sign of 
P, and so) , vs. 8,13,15, etc., of J, and divided the chapter on that basis, in spite 
of the fact that these are both combined in 25:3,4, which is confessedly from a 
single source. 

1) THE LANGUAGE OF P. 


Words before explained will not be repeated. 


79) 10:1, as Jt 4:18; 9 4:26, 10:21 J, as 
P 35:26, 36:5 (so Dill.), 46 122,273 079)3 only in 
this chapter. 395 10:5, but J 13:14; 26:28; 30: 
40; 25 alleged to be its equivalent in J 10:25, 
found only here in Hex. 0S only here in 
Hex. DW 18 ‘Snot found in J” simply be- 
cause it is cut out of a J context, 11:28; 15:7, 
and assigned to R. wW)D clause cut out of E 


context, 31:18, and assigned to P on account of 
this word, in 14:11,12,16,21 in E (Dill.); 3p 
said to be its equivalent in JE is found in P, 
34:5,23; 36:6,7; 46:6. The words and phrases 
of the genealogy, 11:10-26, show it to be the 
continuation of that in ch. 5, but contain 
nothing to connect it with P more than J. 


2) THE LANGUAGE OF J. 


13) but three times in Gen., 10:8 J, v.9 R, 
6:4 J1, besides in Hex. only Dand Rd. NIN DI 
besides only 4:4,26; 27:3lin allthe Hex. AWD 
in J only here, in precisely the same sense 86: 
43 P. Dw only here in Hex. in this sense; 
in P Ex. 6:12,30. D°7D7I in P 34:18. pw only 
ch. 10 in this sense in Hex.; in J Ex. 4:10; 11:7. 
Dp in P Num. 84:11. myps here in J1, no- 
where in J. JW once in Ji, twice in J. 
WpI-bx wr but once in J 43:33, and without 
by 15:10; 31:49. It does not chance to occur 


in P, though 171}! does, Josh. 20:5. “P uses 
WR WN or PAN-ON WN”; but WN WN is re- 
stricted to legal sections and cannot therefore 
be expected in J, )WN WS in J Gen. 26:31; Ex. 
16:15; Lev. 26:37 and perhaps Num. 14:4. 437 
herein J!; in J only 38:16; 47:15,16; Deut. 32: 
3. m5, 129 (verb), VM and Ssap nowhere 
in J according to Dillmann; 4)95 and 4pn 
in averse of P, Ex. 1:14, but arbitrarily cut 
out and attributed to R. 3 does not happen 
to be used of God in P, but is implied in the 
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cloud and glory resting upon Sinai, Ex. 24:16, 
17, and the tabernacle, 40:34 sqq., as well as in 
God’s going up from Abraham, 17:22. ‘*P makes 
God appear,” so does J, Gen. 12:7; 17:1; 18:1, 


longs to P (so Dill., Well.) and has precisely 
the same sense asin 12:1. ‘38 in P 36:9 (Dill.), 
OW P 86:39, see also vs. 10,40. Mpy in Pil: 
30 (Dill. and Well.). 35) only here. 55) in P, 


ete. DIN ‘33 here inJ!1, only onceinJ,Deut. Num. 6:5. 


82:8. DDT nowhere in J. Ato in 11:28 be- 

We have now examined in detail every word and phrase alleged as character- 
istic of P or J, and are certainly justified in saying that the argument of diversity 
from this source has been immensely exaggerated. The great body of what is 
adduced is utterly irrelevant. The words occur so rarely as to be no criterion of 
a writer’s ordinary diction, or they occur in the other document as well, or, if not, 
it is because there was no occasion for their employment. And when synonyms 
occur, they are used discriminatingly, as determined by the shade of meaning 
intended and not by the accidental habit of different writers. Such facts are of 
no significance whatever as respects the question of the existence of distinct 
documents. And if the long lists of words which we have scrutinized be purged 
of whatever is thus most satisfactorily explained, the residuum will be very small 
indeed, and scarcely worth considering but for an associated fact into which we 
now proceed to inquire, viz., 


The Alternation of Divine Names. 


This is the starting-point from which the modern hypothesis of separable 
documents took its rise; and its concurrence with other criteria, which taken by 
themselves would be of small account, lends it whatever plausibility it possesses. 
The occurrence of Elohim and Jehovah in alternate sections in the first few chap- 
ters of Genesis is certainly very remarkable and plainly not accidental. There 
are some indications, though less distinct, of a like alternation in later chapters. 
But after Ex. ch. 3 or ch. 6 the name Jehovah comes into established predomi- 
nance, and sections in which Elohim recurs with any marked frequency (such as 
Ex. 13:17-19; 18:1-7,12-27) are thenceforth extremely rare. It is quite natural, 
accordingly, to inquire whether these chapters, which are to some extent a turn- 
ing-point in the use of these names, may not supply a key to what is peculiar in 
their antecedent employment. 

The critics interpret Ex. 6:3 to mean that the name Jehovah was then first 
revealed to Moses, p. 31 (5), and had not been in use in the time of the patriarchs. 
They hence regard all prior sections containing the name Jehovah as in conflict 
with this statement, p. 36 (7. 6), especially as Jehovah is used not only in the 
language of the writer himself but when he is reporting the words of those who 
lived long before Moses’ time. Such sections, it is said, imply a different belief as 
to the origin and use of this sacred name, and must, therefore, be attributed to 
another writer, who held that it was known from the earliest periods and who 
has recorded his idea upon that subject, Gen. 4:26, p. 37 (9.c). But 
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1. It is plain that the Redactor did not so understand Ex. 6:3. After record- 
ing the history of the patriarchs, in which free use is made of the name Jehovah, 
he is here supposed to introduce the statement from the mouth of God himself 
that they had never heard this name, and thus to have stultified himself 
completely. ; 

2. It is equally plain that it could riot have been so intended. This passage 
finds its explanation in the repeated statement that Israel (Ex. 6:7; 10:2; 16:12; 
29:46), the Egyptians (7:5; 14:4,18) and Pharaoh (7:17; 8:6,18; 9:14,29; cf. 5:2) 
should know that he was Jehovah; not that they should be told that this was his 
name, but that they should witness the manifestation of those attributes which 
the name denoted. That he was not so known by the patriarchs can only mean, 
therefore, that while tokens of his almighty power had been vouchsafed to them, 
no such disclosure had been made of the perfections indicated by his name J eho- 
vah as was now to be granted to their descendants. 

3. The uniform usage of Scripture proves the same thing. <A true apprehen- 
sion of the divine perfections and not a mere acquaintance with the word Jehovah 
is the constant meaning of the phrase “‘ to know the name of Jehovah,” 1 Kgs. 8: 
43; Ps. 9:11; 91:14; Isa. 52:6; 64:1; Jer. 16:21; Ezek. 39:6,7 

It is important to observe here precisely what these arguments prove, viz. 
that Ex. 6:3 was not written with an antiquarian interest or from an antiquarian 
point of view. It does not concern itself about the history of the word Jehovah 
and cannot with any fairness be regarded as affirming or denying anything about 
it. Its sole design is to declare that Jehovah was about to manifest himself in 
the character represented by this name as he had not done to the patriarchs. 
Since, then, the writer did not intend to assert that the word was unknown to 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, there is no reason why in relating their history he 
might not consistently introduce this word in language uttered by them or 
addressed to them. 

Neither, it should also be observed, was the patriarchal history written in the 
spirit of a verbal antiquary, so as to make a point of rigorously abstaining from 
employing any word not then in current use. The God of the patriarchs was the 
very same as Jehovah, and the writer might as properly use the dialect of his own 
time in speaking of him, as in reporting the language of the antediluvians, without 
thereby warranting the inference that he supposed Hebrew to have been at that 
period a current form of speech. 

Whether the name Jehovah was ante-Mosaic is a legitimate subject of inquiry. 
But it is not answered categorically in the negative by Ex. 6:3, nor inferentially 
in the affirmative by the use of this word in the patriarchal history. That 
question lay out of the plane of the writer’s thoughts in the one place as well 
as in the other, and no express utterance is made regarding it. Much less 
have contradictory answers been given to it. The inconsistency which the critics 
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affirm, does not exist. There is consequently no difficulty from this source in 
supposing that the author of Ex. 6:3 may likewise have penned the Jehovist sec- 
tions in Genesis. 

If we may take a suggestion from Ex. 6:3, it would be that different names 
of God have each their distinct and proper signification. And this inherent sig- 
nification of the terms must be taken into the account, if any successful attempt 
is to be made to explain their usage. It is not here pretended that this principle 
will solve the entire problem of the employment of the divine names in Genesis. 
Limiting considerations and additional elements, which need not here be antici- 
pated, will be found to enter into it hereafter. It is sufficient now to show from 
the passage at present under consideration, that the mechanical and superficial 
splution of two blended documents offered by the critics, does not really cover the 
case. 

Gen. 4:26 is understood by the critics to affirm that in the belief of J the 
name Jehovah first came into use in the days of Enosh, the son of Seth, p. 37 
(9. c). This accords very well with Eve’s use of Elohim, 4:25, at the birth of 
Seth and in conversation with the serpent, 3:1-5, but not with her mention of 
Jehovah, 4:1, at the birth of Cain. Reuss says that the writer here contradicts 
himself. Dillmann can only evade the difficulty by a transposition of the text. 
All which simply proves that their interpretation of 4:26 is false. It fixes the 
origin not of the word Jehovah, but of the formal invocation of God, the institu- 
tion of public worship. 

The exceptional introduction of Elohim in chs. 2:4-4:26, a section mainly 
characterized by Jehovah, shows that these names are used discriminatingly 
within the same document. Elohim is substituted for Jehovah in the conversa- 
tion with the serpent, 3:1-5, as elsewhere in language used by aliens or addressed 
to them, Gen. chs. 20,21:22,23. At first sight it seems strange that Cain should 
be accepted, 4:1, as a gift from Jehovah, and Seth, 4:25, from Elohim; but in the 


latter passage the contrast is between man and God, see Gesen. Lex., DON, B. 


1. Cain slew Abel, but God bestowed another in his stead. 

A like discrimination in the use of the divine names is obvious as between 
this section as a whole and the preceding Elohim section, 1:1-2:3; God working in 
nature and in the world at large is Elohim. ‘True, the creative act may be 
ascribed to Jehovah, Ex. 20:11, when the thought to be conveyed is that Israel’s 
God, who brought him out of the land of Egypt, was the creator of the world; 
but when the announcement to be made simply is that the world had a divine 
creator, Elohim is the proper term and is hence used in ch. 1 and to the end of 
the first section. Jehovah is distinctively the God of revelation and of redemption ; 
hence in the succeeding section, where God’s grace to man is the prominent 
thought, his care and favor bestowed upon him in his original estate, the primal 
promise of mercy after the fall, and the goodness mingled with severity which 
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marked the whole ordering of his condition subsequently, Jehovah is the only 
proper term. While to make it plain that Jehovah is not a different or inferior 
deity, but that the God of grace is one with God the Creator, both names are 
combined, Jehovah Elohim, throughout chs. 2 and 3. Is this appropriate use of 
these terms merely a lucky accident and wholly undesigned, resulting from the 
combimation of two independent documents, in each of which the names of God 
are regulated, not by their suitableness to the subject matter, but by the mere 
habit of the writer ? 

In ch. 5 the Elohim of v. 1 is adopted from 1:27, and the Jehovah of v. 
29 from 3:17; cf. v.14. The only other divine name in the chapter is Elohim in 
vs. 22,24. The phrase ‘‘ walked with God’ is used twice of Enoch and once of 
Noah, 6:9. As ‘‘man of God ”’ is an established expression, while ‘‘ man of Jehq 
vah’’ never occurs, so we find ‘‘ walk before Jehovah,’ Gen. 24:40, and ‘‘ walk 
after Jehovah,” Deut. 13:5, but never ‘‘ walk with Jehovah ;” only ‘‘ walk with 
God,” Mic. 6:8 (note the interchange of divine names in this verse). It is sug- 
gestive of the contrast between God and men, holy intercourse with God, not 
communion with the ungodly world, and so ‘‘ God took him.” 

In chs. 6-9 there is an equal appropriateness in the use of the divine names. ' 
At the beginning and at the end both names occur in J paragraphs in an instruct- 
ive manner. It is Jehovah who extends his grace to Noah while resolving to 
destroy the wicked world; at the same time usage calls for ‘‘ sons of Elohim ”’ 
rather than ‘“‘sons of Jehovah,’ 6:1-8. Again in 9:26,27 Jehovah is the God of 
Shem, the father of the chosen race, but it is Elohim, the God of universal provi- 
dence and of all mankind, who shall enlarge Japheth. 

Throughout the narrative of the flood it is mostly Elohim that is used, 
because it is God the Creator destroying the works of his own hands, and the God 
of providence directing the preservation of the various species of living things in 
the ark and covenanting that all terrestrial creatures shall not be again destroyed 
by adeluge. Itis only when the thought is more especially directed to the say- 
ing of Noah’s pious house and of clean animals intended for sacrifice, that Jeho- 
vah is employed. Thus Jehovah bids them enter the ark, 7:1-5, and shuts them 
in, v. 16, and accepts Noah’s sacrifice, 8:20-22. 

In chs. 10-12:5 it is Jehovah, the God of the chosen race, who calls Abram 
and gives him promises, 12:1 sqq. Itis also Jehovah who, in the interest of his 
plan of grace and of his kingdom on earth, defeats the machinations of the build- 
ers of Babel, 11:1-9, and keeps his eye upon Nimrod, the founder of an empire 
which was the first embodiment of worldly power, 10:9. 

This survey of the use of the divine names in the chapters under considera- 
tion supplies more than a negative argument. It not only shows that the alter- 
nation is readily explicable without the assumption of diverse documents, but it 
reveals a propriety in their employment which cannot be accidental, and never 
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could have resulted from piecing together documents independently conceived 
and written, in each of which one particular name was used irrespective of the 
subject treated. Whether a like propriety in the use of these names rules in the 
rest of Genesis or not, is for the present a matter of no concern. The method 
observable in their employment in the chapters before us, is a fact for which the 
document hypothesis cannot account. 

The Divine Names and Language. 

But though neither the language of these chapters nor the divine names 
regarded separately lend any support to the document hypothesis, possibly the 
case may be altered when they are taken together. It is claimed, p. 67, 2 (2), 
‘that whenever Elohim is used, it is accompanied by a certain series of words, 
and that it is just so in the use of Yahweh.”’ But really this is not so. 

In the first Elohim section (1:1-2:3), of the words and phrases adduced as 
characteristic, some recur nowhere else in the Hexateuch, others nowhere else in 
Genesis, and others still in but one other narrative in Genesis, that of the flood, a 
theme closely related to that of the creation, and here they are found in both its 
P and J paragraphs. Beyond this there is scarcely a characteristic word or 
phrase which reappears in another P section of Genesis. The second so-called 
Elohim section, ch. 5, has, as it has been shown, no right to be so considered. 
Beyond a few expressions directly borrowed in equal measure from P and J sec- 
tions, neither ch. 5 nor the kindred genealogy, 11:10-26, contain anything to ally 
them to any of the P sections. 

The next Elohim section, that of the flood, is almost equally detached in point 
of language from all the succeeding P sections of Genesis. Of the words and 
phrases here adduced as characteristic a few recur in Gen. ch. 17;* but beyond 
this scarcely one is to be found again in P in the rest of Genesist (creation 
excepted), not as many, in fact, as reappear in J. In the so-called Elohist portion 
of chs. 10,11 and 12:1-5 (though Elohim does not occur in it) there is not one 
word found elsewhere in P that is not also in J, except ¥/)57 and the cognate 
verb yv5"). The former of these occurs several times in ch. 14, which is univer- 
sally held not to belong to P; and it is only excluded from E in another passage 
by critical jugglery. 


* The following are common to the flood and Gen. 17, viz., O° 17:1; IID nowhere else 
conat> and pani 17:7,9,12); 9337 038) nowhere else in Gen. (TJM JN 17:4); N73 apn 
17:7,19,21; DY self-same, 17:23,26; IND IW 17:2,6,20 (J 30:43); 1 distributive, 17:23; “with you 
andwith your seed after you,” 17:8,19, repeated with explicit allusion to this passage, 28:4; 85:12. 

+ But two are found in P elsewhere in Gen., viz., hnw of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, 19:21 P, repeatedly in J, }/)) of the death of patriarchs, 25:8,17; 85:29; 49:33. )¥ 
INN 21:4 has no significance, besides in Hex. only in J, Ex. 84:4. NM wild beast only J and BE, 
$7:20,33. 3) only J 49:26. pY besides in Hex. only in J and H; ‘‘thou and thy sons and thy 
wife,” etc., 6:18; cf. in J 19:12,16. 
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With such a state of facts it is the merest delusion for the critics to say that 
Elohim, wherever it occurs, is always accompanied by the same series of words. 
They have simply imposed upon themselves by lists of words which are in large 
part unmeaning, but from which superficial conclusions are drawn with no scru- 
tiny of their real significance and value. 

Add to this that in order to maintain their hypothesis the critics find it neces- 
sary to assume the existence of two Elohist documents, one of which is so closely 
related to J in style and. conception and so intimately blended with it that it is 
always extremely difficult and sometimes quite impossible to separate them. 
This certainly has the appearance of an evasion, which is equivalent to an indirect 
confession of the futility of the entire hypothesis. We are first told that the text 
of Genesis must be divided with reference to the names Elohim and Jehovah; 
and the style and diction of P and J are inferred from the paragraphs respectively 
assigned to them. We proceed further in the analysis, and lo! Elohim perversely 
occurs where the criteria of P made out from the early chapters will no longer 
apply. The critics tell us that this must be a second Elohist. It will be incum- 
bent, however, upon them to make it very plain that the second Elohist is not 
simply an exigency of their own hypothesis; otherwise it can only be accepted as 
a reluctant admission that the criteria previously laid down for P are false. 


The Divine Names and Theology. 


It is further claimed that if ‘‘ we divide these chapters into two divisions 
simply on the basis of the use of the divine names,” we shall discover ‘‘ that each 
division has its own peculiar and widely different conception of God, etc.,” p. 67. 
2 (5). If Elohim and Jehovah are words of ,different signification, and represent 
the Most High under different aspects of his being, as they manifestly do, they 
must when used correctly and with regard to their proper meaning, be associated 
with different conceptions of God. This will not argue a diversity of writers, but 
simply that the divine name has each time been selected in accordance with the 
idea to be expressed. 

Elohim is the more general and so to speak abstract designation of God as 
the creator and providential governor of the world at large and of the whole ecol- 
lective mass of mankind. Jehovah is his personal name and that by which he 
has made himself known when entering into close relations with men, and particu- 
larly the chosen race, as the God of revelation and the God of grace. Hence 
result these three consequences : 

1. This intimacy of relationship involves a condescension to man and placing 
himself in accord with man, which requires anthropomorphisms for its expression 
and can be made intelligible in no other way. 

2. It is to God as Jehovah that man pays his worship; so that when altars 
and sacrifice and invocation are spoken of, Jehovah is the term proper to be used. 
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3. Itis Jehovah who has established his kingdom amongst men, and who is 
directing the course of that kingdom so as to further his gracious designs. It is 
naturally to be expected, therefore, that the unfolding of these plans and opening 
prophetic glimpses into his designs will be attributed to Jehovah rather than 
Elohim. 

If now the various propositions in which the theology of P and of J are set 
forth with not a little iteration, be relieved of their exaggerations and inaccura- 
cies and corrected into accordance with the text from which they are professedly 
drawn, it will be found that they cover just what, as has now been shown, the 
difference of the divine names calls for; just that and nothing more. 

Why God’s speaking in the first person plural is ‘‘ strictly monotheistic”? in 
P 1:26, p. 29 (1), but ‘‘not so rigidly’ so in J 3:22; 11:7, p. 30 (1), others may be 
able to explain; I cannot. It is not commonly supposed that God is any the less 
“Can infinite being’? for working with means of his own creation, p. 80 (2), than 
when he works without them. J speaks (2:4) of ‘‘ Jehovah God’s making earth 
and heaven ” with no suggestion of any material. Forming the body of man (2:7) 
of dust, into which for his sin it was to be again resolved (3:19), and Eve from the 
rib of Adam (2:22 sqq.) in token of the oneness of their being, demanded as real 
an exercise of divine power as bidding the earth to bring forth grass and living 
creatures, 1:12.24. Why Jehovah ‘ causing a strong east wind to blow in order 
to bring locusts (Ex. 10:13,19), or to drive back the sea (Ex. 14:21)” J, p. 30 (2), is 
a result brought about “‘ by natural means,’’ when God’s making ‘‘a wind to pass 
over the earth and the waters assuaged,” 8:1, P, is not ‘‘a natural event,” but 
‘the fiat of almighty power,” p. 50 (5), [do not see. For an illustration of the 
difficulty which the critics create for themselves on this point, together with a 
professed answer in which the difficulty is simply ignored, see p. 58 (2). 

If no one has ‘‘ attempted to reconcile ch. 2”’ with ‘“‘modern science,” p. 30 
(2), it cannot be because there was any difficulty in doing it. The chronological 
arrangement of ch. 1 presents a basis of comparison with geological discoveries 
which is wanting in the topical arrangement of ch. 2. But man’s spiritual kin- 
ship with God, and the composition of his body from materials furnished by the 
inorganic matter of the earth (2:7), his absolute superiority of nature to the brute 
creation, 2:20, and the inviolability of the marriage relation, 2:24, are the lessons 
of the chapter; and science may dispute them if it can. 

If in J “man is on free and even confidential terms with God,” p. 30 (8), 
this belongs appropriately to Jehovah, as the condescending God of grace who 
permits and invites men to “come boldly ” unto him, Heb. 4:16. But how is it 
in P, 5:22; 6:9, where Enoch and Noah ‘“ walked with God,” and 17:18,22, when 
Abraham talked with God until ‘‘God went up from” him, just asin J Jeho- 
vah came down from heaven, 11:5; 18:21, and visited men, 18:1 sqq., though all 
the while in heaven, 19:24? And how is it that “‘ walking with God” is a 
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‘‘ phrase which in J would be meaningless,” p. 38 (4), when ‘‘ walking before 
Jehovah ”’ is the phrase by which Abraham’s pious life is described, 24:40? The 
irony with which, 3:22, the words of the tempter, 3:5, are repeated as fulfilled in 
a disastrous sense, does not imply that man had gained a ‘superhuman attri- 
bute” by eating the forbidden fruit, p. 30 (4). Cain’s fear is not that ‘‘ Jehovah 
cannot protect him,” 4:14, but that he will not. The angel disabled Jacob’s thigh 
by a touch, 32:25, not ‘‘ because he was likely to prevail,” but to show him how 
impotent he really was. The suggestion respecting 3:8 and 2:21, p. 31 (5), is too 
trivial for a serious reply. If ‘‘in 11:5; 18:20-22 God is represented as resorting 
to personal inspection to ascertain something of which he is ignorant,’”’ the same 
is the case in Ps. 14:2 and even in Ps. 139:23,24, where it is attached to the most 
‘exalted description in human language of the omnipresence and the omniscience 
of the infinite God. There is not the slightest inconsistency between the anthro- 
pomorphisms of J and the lofty conceptions of P. They abound alike in the 
Psalms and are freely intermingled in their devout utterances. With one breath 
the Psalmist speaks of God as knowing the secrets of the heart, 44:22, and with 
the next calls upon him ‘‘ Awake, why sleepest thou ?” v. 24. 

It should be observed further that P has his anthropomorphisms likewise, 
and that even in ch. 1 with all its grandeur and simplicity. Each creative fiat is 
uttered in human language, 1:3,6 sqq. God ‘called the light DO) ,” 1:5, giving 
Hebrew names to that and various other objects. He ‘‘ saw the light that it was 
good’ 1:4, thus inspecting the work of each day and pronouncing upon its qual- 
ity. He uttered a formula of blessing upon the various orders of living things, 
1:22,28. He deliberated with himself prior to the creation of man, 1:26. Man 
was made ‘‘in the image of God,” an expression which has been wrested to imply 
a material form. Time was spent upon the work; and this was parceled 
into six successive days like so many working periods of men. When the work 
was done, God rested on the seventh day, 2:2; and thus the week was completed, 
again a human measure of time. All this is anthropomorphic. He who would 
speak intelligently to finite comprehension of the infinite God, must use anthro- 
pomorphisms. The difference after all is not of kind but of degree. 

The statement is repeatedly made that according to P sacrifices had no exist- 
ence before the time of Moses, p. 88 (2 and 4), 50 (8), 51 (3). This is altogether 
unwarranted. No affirmation of the sort is made in any section attributed to P; 
nor is any declaration made that is inconsistent with the prior existence of sacri- 
fices. The whole truth in the case is that Jehovah, being the personal name of 
God and the name under which he is worshiped, this name is preferably em- 
ployed when sacrifice is mentioned or alluded to; so that the absence of reference 
to sacrifice in Elohim sections is sufficiently accounted for. And yet Elohim 
directs Abraham to offer Isaac as a burnt-offering, 22:2 sqq., and Jacob offers 
sacrifices to Elohim, 46:1. If the critics refer these to a second Elohist, because 
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P never mentions sacrifice ; and then argue that P never mentions sacrifice, since 
these passages belong to E and not to P, is not that a circular style of reasoning ? 

Besides, the existence of sacrifice is implied, as before suggested, in the pro- 
hibition of eating blood, 9:4. And it is well worthy of consideration whether it 
is not also implied in the rite of circumcision, 17:10 sqq. If this be, as Ewald 
supposes, in its original idea, ‘‘a blood-offering,” it shows a familiarity with the 
conception of expiation by the shedding of blood, out of which it sprung. Or if it 
be explained with Schultz,* as ‘‘a consecration of the life to God by a painful 
and bloody purification,” it at least involves the idea of the clean and unclean 
and purgation by blood. 

Argument would be easier and more satisfactory, if random remarks were 
avoided, and nothing imputed to the writers of Scripture which is not in their 
words either explicitly or by fair implication. In addition to corrections previously 
made, p. 88 (8) has no foundation in the original record: ‘J seems to think that 
Cain should have had more knowledge than he exhibits. He should have known 
that Yahweh prefers a bloody offering.” This neither agrees with (2) imme- 
diately above, nor with the reason given for the rejection of Cain’s offering, 4:7. 
‘¢ He favors those who dwell in tents and have cattle, and looks with suspicion on 
the man of the field”; how does this agree with Adam being referred for his sub- 
sistence to ‘‘ the herb of the field,’’ 3:18, and “‘ the father of such as dwell in tents 
and have cattle,” 4:20, being traced to the apostate line of Cain? And where 
does J express any opinion about ‘“‘ the Rechabite ”’ ? or object to “‘ sowing or reap- 
ing,” cf. 26:12; 27:27,28? or to “agriculture,” which is contemplated in every 
promise of the land of Canaan and implied in the legislation attributed to J, Ex, 
34:18 sqq.? or show any disposition to “cling to the old pastoral life,’’ whereas 
the sentence pronounced upon the people for their sin, Num. 14:33 J (Heb.), is 
‘¢ Your children shall be shepherds in the wilderness forty years ”’ ? 


Diversity of Style. 


The stately account of the creation, ch. 1, is compared with the narrative 
that follows chs. 2,3, pp. 25-27; or the genealogy from Adam to Noah, ch. 5, with 
the story of Cain and Abel, ch. 4, pp. 33,34, and the conclusion is drawn that P is 
chronological, statistical, stereotyped and repetitious, while J is free and flowing, 
vivid and picturesque. With the same propriety a bill presented by a merchant 
to his customer might be compared with a letter written to his wife and diversity 
of authorship inferred, because one deals in dates and figures and business forms 
and the other in easy flowing sentences. If two narratives of like character be 
compared with fairness and candor, the alleged diversities will disappear. It is 
curious to observe how different critics vary in their judgment respecting style, 
showing that a subjective element enters largely into their opinions. Thus Eich- 
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horn* holds a very different view of these writers from that suggested above. In 
his opinion P in ch. 1 exhibits high art and a carefully arranged and admirably 
executed plan; every word is so nicely weighed that the same formule can be 
used successively in the various scenes which he portrays. J in chs. 2,3, is a less 
skillful and practiced writer. 

The only section in which there is’a reasonable opportunity for a comparison 
of style is that of the flood. And a moment’s examination will show that the 
judgment passed upon it (p. 45) is purely subjective, not elicited from the passage 
itself, but obtruded upon it. The style of P is said to be 

‘*(1) Characterized by a systematic arrangement of material, as is seen in (a) 
the introduction, ‘These are the generations,’ etc. [it has been shown that this 
belongs not to the P sections in particular, but to the plan of the book in its com- 
pleted form]; (b) the five months of increase of flood; (c) the five months of 
decrease [but compare the forty days, 7:4,12, and forty days, 8:6; the seven 
days, 7:4,10, and seven days, 8:10,12]; (d) the gradual leading up to the Noachic 
covenant (9:1-17) [but compare the preparation (7:2,3,8) for the sacrifice, 8:20] 
the law of bloodshed which is given in such detail as to show that it is a 
point of greatest importance in the writer’s mind [but compare what is said, p. 
39 (4), of J’s presentation of the guilt of the murderer]; (e) the return to the 
formula of ch. 5 in 9:28,29 [as already shown the history of the flood is simply 
inserted in the body of the genealogy; having completed the former, he again 
takes up the latter where he left it].”’ 

‘¢(2) Is minute, chronological, scientific, as seen in (a) the calculation of the 
age of Noah, 7:6,11 [v. 6 is enclosed in a J paragraph and only cut out and 
assigned to P because of this calculation; v. 11 adjoins a J paragraph and might 
just as easily have been attached to it, if the critics had chosen], 9:28,29 [already 
explained]; (b)-(h) [7:1 implies a previous mention of the ark. If J is an inde- 
pendent and continuous document, it must have given an account of the ark which 
has been omitted. Where is the evidence that this was less detailed and minute le 
(i) the rigid classification in 6:18; 7:13 [exactly the same in 7:7, the reference of 
which to R is mere evasion]; (j) the classes of animals in 6:20, etc. [so 6:75; 7:8, 
23; in vy. 23 the enumeration is transferred to P, though it carries with it \M%) 
claimed as a criterion of J, p. 46 (8)]; (k) the use of Ww, Mp) Baa 
oTmnawy> , etc. [previously explained: ‘‘male and female” in J 7:3,9]; 
(1) the trouble taken to declare the absolute universality of the flood [the evi- 
dence adduced in the note is 7:19-28, and the words attributed to J in these verses 
are as Sweeping and universal as the rest. ‘‘ The high mountains under the whole 
heaven,” v.19, by any reasonable principle of interpretation mean neither the 
Andes nor the Himalayas, but all within the scope of Noah’s vision and perhaps 
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the writer’s knowledge. The flood was universal enough to accomplish its pur- 
pose, 6:7. The way in which it was brought about is explained 7:11,12. The 
ocean rushed in upon the land in consequence no doubt of the subsidence of the 
latter, and torrents poured down from the skies. At length the flow of the ocean 
ceased and its waters retreated (8:2) from the emergence of the land. All is in 
harmony with geologic laws and admitted facts]; (m) the legal phraseology of 
9:4-6 [previously explained].”’ 
And all the rest that is adduced on this subject is of the same nature. 


CONCLUSION. 


The matter contained in the sections respectively attributed to J and to P in 
the chapters now under consideration, is on p. 65 summed up under nine heads 
practically identical in both and treated in the same order. Such a remarkable 
correspondence throughout makes it impossible to conceive that these represent 
two entirely independent documents. The discrepancies and contradictions 
alleged to prove diversity of authorship do not exist; and if they did, they would 
make the work of the Redacter inconceivable. There is not a duplicate account 
of the creation, nor of the line of descent from Adam to the existing race of man- 
kind, nor of the deluge. There are no such differences of language between the 
sections of J and P, as require the assumption of a diversity of writers. The 
alternation of the divine names Elohim and Jehovah can be explained without 
that assumption. The alleged difference of style is factitious. The difference in 
theological conceptions is linked with the signification and usage of Elohim and 
Jehovah, the selection of the name having been made (so far as we have yet gone) 
in accordance with the thought to be conveyed, and so far from the same series 
of words being invariably attendant upon Elohim and Jehovah respectively, the 
characteristic P expressions in the account of the creation and the deluge are con- 
spicuously absent from every other P section in Genesis, except ch. 17, the 
covenant of circumcision with Abraham. 

If the current critical hypothesis has any ground to rest upon in Gen. 1:1-12: 
5, we have not been able to find it. The “grave doubts” of Prof. Reuss, the 
venerable father of this hypothesis in its present form (Geschichte d. A. T., p. 255), 
whether any of the sections attributed to the work of the Jehovist prior to Gen. 
12, really belonged to it, have been confirmed by our examination. Whether any 
thing after Gen. 12 belonged to it, must be a matter for future inquiry. 

The present article has not been written in the interest of any particular 
hypothesis of the origin of Genesis. No hypothesis on that subject has been 
propounded or defended. We have simply inquired into the strength of the 
arguments adduced in favor of the solution offered by the critics, and have 
found them wanting. We are conscious of no antecedent bias against a criti- 
cal analysis of the Book of Genesis, and its partition among different writers, if 
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that can be fairly established. No prejudice need thence arise against Moses 
being the author or at least the editor of the book. The remark p. 70 (6) is 
certainly over-hasty: ‘‘ If there is an analysis, even these chapters furnish enough 
to show that Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch ; for, if Gen. 1-12 was 
written long after Moses’ death, it is presumable that the other portions of the 
Hexateuch which follow and connect with these chapters belong also to a later 
date.”? Nota word has yet been said tending to establish the hypothetical clause 
italicized above. No argument urged in favor of the analysis of Genesis would 
affect the question of its Mosaic composition, but such as are inconsistent with 
the honesty or capacity of the Redactor, and those are suicidal to the hypothesis 


itself. 
If now, without positively committing ourselves at this.stage of the discus- 


sion, the facts thus far developed may be allowed to shape themselves in the 
direction of some definite issue, may it not be said that the present indications 
seem to favor something like the old Vitringa hypothesis? Moses was in posses- 
sion of some ancient genealogical registers, preserved among his people from their 
ancestors. And the alternation of 5° and 495); may possibly, as Kurtz* long 
ago suspected, be traceable to the varying forms of expression in these old regis- 
ters. Besides this the story of the creation and the flood and the covenant with 
Abraham, ch. 17, seem to be bound together by their diction in a very peculiar 
manner. These great outstanding facts, whether reduced to writing or gaining a 
fixed form by oral repetition, filled the soul of the ardent young Hebrew, as they 
were read to him or told to him in his boyhood by his mother or the men of his 
nation. And these old stories shine through his narrative, just as his Egyptian 
training shines out in his laws, without its being possible in either case to exactly 
reproduce by a critical process from what he has written, just what he had heard 
or had been taught. F 
The peculiar use of the divine names in Genesis points likewise to the same 
conclusion. It finds its only adequate explanation not in the mechanical assump- 
tion of the blending of two documents representing different ideas of the origin 
of the name Jehovah, but of one writer standing at the point of transition from 
the old to the new, himself the leader in that great crisis in which this sacred 
name assumed a prominence and gained a fullness of meaning unknown before, 
and to whom its significance had been unfolded by the Lord himself. Genesis 
* Die Hinheit der Genesis (Berlin, 1846), p. 82. I cannot too strongly recommend this masterly 
treatise to those who are studying the critical partition of the Pentateuch. The supplementary 
hypothesis was then in vogue andits arguments are specially directed against it; but they are 
equally valid against any other form of critical division. The distinguished author was unfor- 
tunately induced subsequently to accept a compromise, proposed with the best intentions, 
which yielded the direct Mosaic authorship, but insisted on the substantially Mosaic character 
of the contents of the Pentateuch. The subsequent course of Pentateuch criticism in Germany 
has shown that this was a mistake. If evangelical critics in that country had stood upon the 


line of defense so ably drawn out by Kurtz, and made their advances from it, they would 
occupy a far stronger position and maintain a more hopeful attitude than they do at present. 
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reflects a time prior to that in which this name had practically superseded every 
other appellation of the Most High, and was habitually used of the true God in 
every aspect of his being. It is employed with nice discrimination, and by one 
who, while he delights to trace Israel’s covenant God in even the first buddings 
of his scheme of grace and through all its successive stages, is at the same time 
near enough to the patriarchal age to have had some of the divine transactions, by 
which it was characterized, traditionally conveyed to him in the exact form in 
which they originally took place. 

One word, in closing, as to ‘‘ Hasisadra,” p. 62. There are striking points of 
correspondence between the deluge tablets and the Bible narrative which have 
their interest and importance. But only he can consistently maintain that the 
latter is borrowed from the former, who fancies that genuine coin is an attempted 
imitation of the spurious, and that pure drugs were originated as rivals of the 
adulterated article. My own private opinion on the subject corresponds with that 
of Zophar, the Naamathite, respecting the Darwinian hypothesis. When he would 
say in the most emphatic manner that a thing is impossible, he says that it may 
take place ‘‘ when a wild ass’s colt is born a man,”’ Job 11:12.* 


ERRATA. 


On p. 188, the first halt of the seventh line from the bottom ought to read, 
““but on the conjectures of the critics.’’ So in copy. 

On p. 157, in the second line of the second column of small type, it will be 
readily seen that )5‘)) should be 45). 


* The second article by Professor Harper will be published in the July number of HEBRAIOA. 


NOTES ON THE HEBREW VERB—PLURAL IN A. 


By Rev. JoHN,P. Prerers, PH. D., 


Professor in P. E. Divinity School of Philadelphia, and in the University of Pennsylvania. 


In “‘ miscellaneous notes’ I called attention to what seemed to me instances 
of the use of 3d fem. plur. in 4 in the perfect of the Hebrew verb, as in other Semitic 
languages. To the few cases there enumerated I am now able, largely through 
the kindness of Mr. W. R. Newbold, to add the following : Deut. XXXII. 27; 
Josh. Xvi. 18; 1 Sam. rv. 15; Isa. Lxvi. 18 (if the text be not corrupt); Jer. 
XLVilI. 15,41 (twice); LI. 29; Ps. xvii. 35 (in the parallel passage, 2 Sam. XXII. 
35, a 8d sing. masc. verb is used with a fem. plur. noun); Lxvul. 14. To these 
ten should be added the following, which have been changed by the Massoretes 
into plurals in G4: Num. xxxtv. 4; Deut. xx1.7; Josh. xv. 4; xvi. 12,14,19; 
1 Kgs. xxi. 49; Jer. 1.15; xx.16; 1v. 6; twenty cases in all. 

These are ordinarily explained by the grammarians as incorrect or careless 
usage, or as mere scribal errors, au explanation entirely inadequate in view both 
of their number, and also of the fact that every other Semitic language (including 
the Hebrew itself in the imperfect) possesses the feminine plural in 4. 

There are further two cases, 2 Kgs. xxiv. 10 and Job xvi. 16, where the 
plural in 4 is used with masculine nouns. I would also suggest as a possible 
emendation in Job xxvi. 13, may for maw ,» which would bring this 
passage under the same head. 

In my note on the formation of the imperfect in the same issue I neglected to 
notice three cases of the formation of the 3d fem. plur. with the prefix 9, as in 
other Semitic languages, viz., Gen. xxx. 88; 1 Sam. vi. 12; Dan. vir. 22. 

The origin and force of the suffixes and prefixes of perfect and imperfect 
seem to me to be as follows: In the perfect the simple form of the verb remained 
unchanged in the most usual person, i. e., the 3d person, the Ist and 2d persons 
being differentiated by pronominal suffixes. The simple verb form was finally 
limited to the most usual forms of the third person, i. e., the 3d sing. masc., and the 
other gender and number were differentiated by suffixes of the same nature as those 
used in noun declension. Accordingly the feminine was indicated by t, the mase. 
plur. by 4 (cf. in noun declension é and {), and the fem. plur. by 4 (cf. in noun 
declension 4 and t, modified to 6t). As in the case of nouns the fem. sing. in at 
ultimately gave place to 4, and in consequence the fem. plur. went out of use toa 
great extent, the masc. plur. taking its place. 


* HEBRAIOA, III,, p. 111. 
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The imperfect is indicated by prefixes. The weakest possible consonantal 
prefix, ’ (or, in Aramaean, $§), represents, if I may so express it, this principle of 
prefixing, having in itself no value of person or number. As above explained, the 
form with ’ was ultimately appropriated for the 3d person, the other persons 
being indicated by pronominal prefixes. As in the perfect, the feminine was 
indicated by t, which, following the characteristic imperfect principle, was placed 
at the beginning, not the end, of the word. The plural was formed as in the per- 
fect by adding 4 and 4 (the latter becoming nf by insertion of euphonic }). No 
plural ending was added in the first person, because the prefix in itself constituted 
a sufficient differentiation. Similarly the 3d fem. plur. was originally formed 
without the feminine prefix, the ending constituting a sufficient differentiation 
from the 3d plur. masc. Later, in Hebrew, the feminine t was prefixed to this 
form also, and the older plural form, J 170)? , was lost from general use. 


PRONOMINAL ROOTS. 
By Pror. A’ J. MAAs, 8. J., 
Woodstock, Md. 


Pronouns are nouns expressing the more common general relations in language 
(cf. First, Aram. Idiome, 2 190.; and Olshausen, Lehrbuch, n. 94). They may be 
reduced to four classes,—demonstrative, relative, indefinite and interrogative pro- 
nouns. Grammars usually treat of these as of correlative words. I shall first, 
therefore, say a word on the connection of correlatives ; secondly, give a table of 
their roots ; thirdly, apply the given roots to the four classes of pronouns, begin- 
ning with the most emphatic demonstratives, the personal pronouns. 


I. CONNECTION OF CORRELATIVES. 


Correlatives embrace demonstrative, relative, indefinite and interrogative 
pronouns and particles. These four classes are easily reduced to two,—the one 
containing the demonstrative and relative pronouns; the other, the indefinite and 
interrogative. Apollonius (Animadv. ad vet. gramm. doctr. de artic., p.20 ed. Lips.) 
points out a twofold demonstration, — deiEw rie dWewc and deiEw Tod vod, 7. €. aN OCU- 
lar and a mental one. The particle employed in the former is now called demon- 
strative, while the word that points forward to what we are going to say, or back 
to what we have said, is called relative. Originally the same word served as 
demonstrative and relative, as is still evident in the Latin particle ‘‘ce’’? which 
appears in both “‘hi-c” and ‘‘qui—”’ (cf. Schoemanni, Quest. Gramm., ¢.1., Gryph- 
iswald, 1865, p. 5 sq.). 

The second class of correlatives embraces the indefinite and interrogative 
particles. These two were identical in the beginning, and are so still in many 
cases. Compare, for instance, the Greek tic, rérepoc, roooe, rovog, rHAuKoc, Tov, TodED, 
mot, tore, Toc, 77, the Latin quis, etc. Only the accent and the inflection of voice 
indicate whether these particles are employed as indefinite or as interrogative. 
Language is perfectly logical in identifying the interrogative and indefinite par- 
ticles. For a question supposes a state of indefinite and imperfect knowledge in 
the inquirer. Nobody can ask about what he is absolutely ignorant. ‘ Ignoti 
nulla cupido,’’ as the old Scholastics used to say. On the other hand, the human 


mind is inquisitive by nature, or, as Seneca said, ‘‘ Natura curiosum nobis ingenium > 


dedit ;’’ and consequently we are naturally inclined to inquire about what we but 
imperfectly know. Inquiry and indefinite knowledge being naturally connected, 


neat 
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we must be prepared to see this connection expressed in the particles employed to 
manifest that state of mind. And if we consider that all language is demonstra- 
tive, we rightly name the indefinite particles indefinite demonstratives. 

All particles, then, were originally either definite or indefinite demonstratives. 
Apollonius may again serve as our guide. He distinguishes rv rayotoy and trav 
réppo dei€v, and would no doubt have identified his divisions with our definite and 
indefinite demonstration. It is difficult, however, to determine the exact limit 
between the rAyoiov and the réppu deiévc, and language had to grapple with this 
difficulty in the concrete. Like Alexander, it cut the Gordian knot without 
untying it. The same particle was used for both definite and indefinite demon- 
stration, accent and inflection of voice serving again as distinguishing character- 
istics. A parallel instance may be seen in the use of the German definite article, 
where emphasis and context decide whether der is article, or relative, or demon- 


strative. Cf. Schoemann in the passage cited above. 


Il. TABLE OF SEMITIC PRONOMINAL ROOTS. 


COMPARE 
Sanscrit Latin Greek | Gothic) German and English 
1. TN N-IN | i-dam, ah | is—e-go &-Y6 ik ich—I 
2. NAA yas,yau,ye | hi-c 6, b¢ jus ihr—who, he 
3. N7—?—| s4, sas sui, ip-se deiva(?), of | sik, sis | sich— 
4. $3-93-)3 | kas,kau,ke | -ce, qui é-Keivoc ik kein, ich 
5. N-99-)19 | mat me, ego-met | 7j-veic, é-ué | mik | mich—me 
6. NJ—%}—)3| nas nos, ne vo uns uns 
7. $5-95-95| api ip-se ope 
8. NOF-1 | twat, tat | tu, is-te 76, roy, tec | thu der, dieser—this, that 


respective Semitic particles. 


The Sanscrit, Latin, Greek, Gothic, English and German pronominal forms I 
merely suggest as comparisons, without asserting their absolute identity with the 
The manner in which they combine, however, will 
be indirectly suggested in treating of the composition of the Semitic pronouns. 


I. ANALYSIS OF SEMITIC PRONOUNS. 


I begin with an analysis of the personal pronoun, because it is the most 


emphatic and definite demonstrative. 
nent elements of only the Hebrew personal pronoun; but the peculiarities of the 
personal pronouns in the various Semitic dialects will be given below. 


The following table contains the compo- 
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Singular Plural 
‘IN= 1D+NT+ 38 WMI = + NT + ON 
MAN =NTI+ NO + INWor A+ ON | OWN = NO + W + IN 
DN= N+ oN ION = NI + IN + oN 
NIT=AN+ W+ IN 5 = NO.+ W + IN 
NT SIN es [ih ree eT oe 


According to this table all pronominal forms are preceded by the particle JN . 
That this was originally the case even in the pronoun of the third person singular 
and plural is plain from the corresponding Aramaic forms, JN , TIN; p aN; 
neds , ete. The rejection of initial $8 has its analogy in Syriac, when the oellag ow 
pronoun serves as copula or accompanies the act. participle. Thus Wi] <j reads 
‘omarno ;” ent Lops reads “‘iliditun” (cf. Merx, Gramm. Syriaca, p. 108 seq.). 
The third person may thus have lost its initial 5N§ even in writing, on account of 
its frequent occurrence in phrases where SN was omitted in pronunciation. 

SX may be compared to the Latin ‘‘en”’, the Hebrew in , and the Arabic él : 


It is a particle that draws the attention of the hearer to what is going to follow. 
The Syriac Lj , Arabic Gt Mand. NSN, Chald. NX , Samarit. KX and 


2 
Ethiopic Pe ul ® are nothing but N+ SN, i. e. en ewm (cf. the Lat. eccwm). 
The Hebrew DIN and Assyrian an&aku consist of the elements )5-N/q-5N , i. e. 


enhi-c. fy} changes not unfrequently into quiescent) or’. Thus we have tj5 
besides Chald. FFD, 777 besides Arabic 785 , 99%) and 29D “V3 and 973 
(cf. Gesenius, rae under ;}). The Hebrew ° JN may be explained as X-5N a 
TIN, , 

The second person singular masculine explains itself in almost all Semitic 


dialects. Its component elements are distinctly traceable in Arab. oo , Chald. 


MIS or PSN , Mand. NIN , and Syr. dal ; the Ethiopic form too tells its own 


story ede ‘ In Heb. AN and Assyrian atta the § of 5X has suffered 
assimilation. The linea occultans of the Syriac . indicates the same assimilation 
at least in pronunciation. The second person feminine singular differs from the 
masculine only by its termination, the final vowel vanishing entirely or atten- 
uating to hireq. But the characteristics of gender terminations will be treated 
later on. 


The third person has rejected its initial 5X in all dialects except the Chaldee. 


AS a 
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The Assyrian $4 and §? must be derived from }fW and FL. NWT and N77 have 


their equivalents in > and ie , while in Syriac on and ua the final element 
has disappeared. The Mandaric )7J and YF , Samaritan ber ee and 


Le Mf FP ana Bthiopic Or ch 3 and P, gr «offer no 


special difficulty. 


In the plural forms the radical terminations ~ and 3} are characteristic, the 
former in the masculine gender and the latter in the feminine. If we look upon 
the plural as an indefinite state of the noun, the plural terminations may be 
regarded as indefinite particles. We may compare the use of tenween in Arabic 
(ef. Lansing, Arab. Mamn., Special Preface, p. x). This hint must suffice here. 
The plural terminations will be spoken of again when we come to the indefinite 
demonstratives. 

JAIN then consists of )}-N-3N , the middle element being transformed 
into FJ}. Changes of 7 into FJ occur frequently enough to justify our conjecture. 
Thus we have ffFf and pf, (h 3 and {7 3, 7753 and F793 (cf. Gesenius, Lexicon, 
under ;7). In 4jf) the initial & is rejected. 4} is either a shortened form of 
JINSN , the medial elements having been rejected, or a derived form of }7-3N, 


Arabic’ 5, Syriac du and tai}, Chaldee NIMIN and NIN), Ethiopic 


BGS f ana somant, SS YD Wy ana DI LG. tm assyr 


(a)nini and Mand. 7958 medial j= has been changed to quiescent ', a well-known 
process, while in Chald. | SN the guttural element is elided. 


[To be continued. ] 
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Devise Evil.—This is a familiar phrase in Scripture. See Prov. ur. 29 xv 
22; Ezek. x1. 2; Mic. 1.1,8. It is no less common in Assyrian. See V. R. 1. 
128; Sm. Asshurbanipal, 25. 15,16; Prof. Lyon’s Manual, 46.20. Where Asshur- 
banipal says of Tarquu (Tirhakah) and other rebellious rulers in Egypt, 
iXtini’iu amat limuttim, they devised an evil plot, literally an evil word, 
so V. R. 2. 5, Manual 48. 6, and Sm. Assurbanipal, 27. 31. Another verb 
(qapadu) with the same meaning is used in V. R. 1. 120, Manual 46. 11, and 
Sm. Asshurbanipal, 24.2. See also V. R. 4. 48, Manual 25. 32, and Sm. Asshur- 
banipal 162.100. Again in V. R. 4. 68, Manual 26. 20, Sm. Asshurbanipal 165.4. 
Many more places might be quoted, but these are enough to show the identity of 


the phrase in both languages. TuHos. LAURIE, D. D., 
Providence, R. I. 


House of their Fathers.—This phrase is of frequent occurrence in the Hebrew. : 
See Num. I. 2,4,18,20,22,24,.44,45; Hsth.1v. 14; 1 Sam. xxv. 16; xxtv. 21; 2Sam. 
ui. 29; Ezra v. 29. The Jewish tribes (Shibatim) were divided first into families 
(mishpakhoth) and these again into Fathers’ Houses (Beith Ha Aboth). 

Precisely the same phrase occurs in the Assyrian. In I. R. 60, also in Prof. 
Lyon’s Manual, 11. 11, Sennacherib says that Tsidqa, king of Isqualuna 
(Ascalon), who did not submit to my yoke, the God of the house of his fathers, 
ilani bit abixu, himself, his wife, his sons, his daughters, his brother, the 
seed of the house of his father zir bit abigu I carried off by force and led to 
Assyria. 

The same expression also occurs frequently in the records of Asshurbanipal. 
See V. R. 4. 28, found also in Sm. Asshurbanipal, 160. 83, and Prof. Lyon’s Man- 
ual, 25.17. Again V. R. 4. 40, and Manual 25. 29, Sm. Asshurbanipal, 162. 97, 
also 176. 56, and 177. 88. Further citations are unnecessary. AMEE 


Mouth.—There is one meaning of the Hebrew word (9, according to Gese- 
nius, that does not appear in our English Bibles, either old version or new revi- 
sion. In Gen. xxIv. 57, Laban according to our translation proposes to inquire 
at the mouth of Rebekah, Gesenius dispenses with the awkward preposition at 
and makes him propose to ask counsel of Rebekah. So Josh. rx. 14 and Isa. xxx. 
2 is precisely the same rendering of our Bible and correction of it by Gesenius. 
The Assyrian fully sanctions the distinguished Hebrew scholar in his emendation, 
though he did not live to know it. 
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In V. R. 8. 48, found also in Prof. Lyon’s Assyrian Manual, 29. 17, Asshur- 
banipal says that Abiyati, king of Arabia, piiSu iXkimma, literally “set his 
mouth” with the Nabateans. Obviously he took counsel with them, and so came 
to an agreement with them, so that their mouths spoke the same words and their 
hearts had the same purposes. Thus the old Assyrian records endorse the render- 
ing arrived at independently by modern Hebrew Lexicography. AME Dp 


“The Inscription of Tabnit.—In this beautiful Phoenician Inscription, dis- 
covered in 1887 by Hamdi Bey at Saida,* there are only one or two phrases which 
still puzzle the student. Line 3 contains such a puzzle in the word ‘#4. Deren- 
bourg has already seen that we expect something equivalent to the phrase 4p 

..D0TN 55 AN in line 4 of the EXminazar inscription. He suggests a 
derivative from the root Nf) “ jurer.”’ It is a wonder he did not hit upon the 
right solution. We must read ON 55 [AN [5]. The sense becomes clear 
at once. This correction cannot be objected to, seeing that we have a similar 
mistake in the last line of the same inscription, where Renan’s reading SN 
n> 73]? seems quite certain. We might also be inclined to suspect Sy Op, 


* did it not occur twice, and have a parallel in 55%~8 in the Marseilles Sacrificial 


Tablet.t [With pan: ef. Isa. Lv11. 10 igo) Spay pan. Compare a very 


similar mistake in the ES8minazar inscription, line 6, ane Barth conjectures 
DIIDIM] YowN ON “do not listen to their words.”t 
RICHARD GOTTHEIL, 
Columbia College, N. Y. 


Prof. Bickell’s System of Hebrew Metre.— Gregory Barhebraeus {Ethic. Par. 
1c. 5, 24] as quoted in Assemani Bibl. Orient., [tom. 1, p. 166] has the following 
sentence: 

AES kn AR ie Awe Stee a.o Ba Boe ee SS Oy i Se 
jay ds WS alo [Dude 2) Tow wo walfo comm} yu} sds& 02 Lyujo 
5 2) — oa) E f Castelli’s Syriac Lexicon under Pa as expressly states: 
“Transfertur etiam pans ad modos poeticos, versusque verbum dicitur. Sic 
Barhebraeus dicit, Balaeum multa carmina composisse ad modus (poeticos) 
acceptos a Davide.”’ If then Balai and Isaac wrote verses like David, it is but 
reasonable to apply in the scansion of David’s verses and of all Hebrew poetry the 
canons of the Syriac poets. Prof. Bickell’s system of Hebrew metre is therefore 
a rediscovery of Barhebraeus’ system. 

PO sated Archéologique, X., 1887, pp. 1 sqq. Derenbourg, Revue des Etudes Jwives, xv., 
No. 29, 1887, p. 109 sqq. Halevy, ibid., p. 292, and the literature mentioned in the Orientalische 


Bibliographie, 1., Nos. 1140, 3148, 3158, 3155, 3157, 3160, 3165, 3166; 11., Nos. 1237, 1239, 1240, 1241, 2633, 


4463. 
+0. 1.8., p. 225, 1. 18, 21. + ZDMG, xut., 643, 
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Judg. XV. 16.—The Innsbrucker Theol. Zeitung [1888, II. pp. 246 sqq.] has 
a valuable suggestion concerning Judg. xv. 16. The Massoretic text reads: 


ONIN Won Wan 73 
SWON SON DIT Won 73 


This is rendered by the Authorized Version: ‘‘ With the jawbone of an ass 
heaps upon heaps; with the jawbone of an ass have I slain athousand men.” Ten- 
ner, in his paper above referred to, suggests the adoption of the Septuagint reading 
instead of the Massoretic. The first half of the verse, “‘év oayév dvov éadciguv 
éEfrenpa abrote,” he translates: ‘‘ With the jawbone of the ass have I dyed them 
thoroughly,” giving to éfateidew its primary meaning ‘‘ to dye,’ ‘‘to anoint,” 
in preference to its more usual secondary meaning, ‘ to'‘destroy.”” Next he pro- 
poses the pointing D'F)7/D;7 instead of onan and the rendering: ‘‘ With 
the jawbone of the ass [the red one] have I reddened them,” instead of the com- 
monly admitted translation. Finally several reasons are stated why Tenner’s 
reading should be adopted. 1. It explains away ono , an old crux interpre- 
tum. 2. It accounts for the LXX. rendering. 3. Tt brings Samson’s play on 
words into more prominence. 4. It explains how Samson could have overcome 
the army of the Philistines with the jawbone of an ass. According to the sug- 
gested reading he did not necessarily kill all—which would require at least sixteen 
hours’ hard work, allowing a minute for a man—but he reddened them, an indefi- 
nite number, and thus overcame a thousand, the rest preferring flight to bleeding 
noses. 


9 


Postscript to Semitic Studies in America.—My short sketch on ‘‘ The Present 
Status of Semitic Studies in America,” in the last number of HEBRAICA, did not 
aim at being in any way exhaustive, its purpose being merely to give a general 
view of what was being done at the present moment in this country by way of 
promoting the study of the Semitic languages and their literatures. I felt at the 
time that, owing to a lack of sufficient statistical material, there were probably 
some omissions of facts which would further strengthen the grounds for the hope- 
ful tone taken by the speakers at Dr. Pepper’s reception. I find this to be the 
case. 

First among these omissions, I desire to mention that excellent institution, 
the Theological Seminary at Newton Centre, Mass., which, according to private 
information that has reached me, has provided for instruction in the various 
Semitic languages for more than ten years. With such an able specialist as 
C. R. Brown in charge, it is quite natural to find the Newton Seminary attaching 
the very greatest importance to the thorough drilling of its students in general 
Semitic philology. Prof. Brown himself ought to have been referred to by me as 
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one of the pioneers in the movement which has brought Semitic studies into the 
foreground in this country, and I am truly sorry that I should by a pure accident 
have forgotten to mention his name in my short sketch. Secondly, among the 
universities providing at present for instruction in some of the Semitic languages, 
Haverford College and the University of the City of New York ought certainly to 
have been mentioned. At the former, a chair for biblical languages is occupied 
by the distinguished scholar, J. Rendell Harris, and during the temporary 
absence of Prof. Harris from the country, the instruction in the department, 
including, as a matter of course, Hebrew, is given by Prof. Robert W. Rogers. 
Dr. Abram §. Isaacs is the Professor of Hebrew at the New York University, and 
he intends extending the opportunities for study by adding, at an early date, other 
Semitic languages to the courses, And right here mention might be made of the 
encouraging fact that Princeton may be expected to offer full courses in Semitic 
languages ere long under the leadership of Prof. Frothingham, supplementing the 
instruction in Hebrew at the Princeton Theological Seminary by the nestor of 
Hebrew scholars in this country, W. H. Green. Also at the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege in Cincinnati, instruction is given in Syriac, and if I mistake not courses in 
Assyrian are now offered. Prof. Sproull, of the University of Cincinnati, writes me 
that he intends organizing classes in Assyrian next year in addition to the Arabic 
classes he has led for the past years. Finally, the fact might be mentioned that 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, of the Johns Hopkins University, has delivered some lectures on 
Assyriology in its bearings on the Old Testament before the students of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary in New York. I shall be grateful for all information 
on the subject, in case that I decide to prepare at some future time an exhaustive 
paper. MorRRIs JASTROW, JR., 
University of Pennsylvania. 


A Manuscript of the Ethiopic Psalter.—Through the kindness of Mr. Hall 
N. Jackson, of Philadelphia, I have had the privilege of examining one of the 
few Ethiopic manuscripts that have found their way to the United States. The 
manuscript was given to the Rev. Augustus Jackson, the father of the present 
owner, by his nephew, a naval officer, who found it in a jar in some place in the 
Holy Land. 

The manuscript turns out to be a well written copy of the regular Ethiopic 
Psalter. The parchment leaves are 7 by 6% inches in size, five double leaves or 
twenty pages being stitched together, and eighteen such parts constituting the 
whole book. The work is thus one of 360 pages. The contents are chiefly the 
Ethiopic Psalter. This means that not only the Psalms themselves are given, but 
also certain extracts from both the Old and New Testaments and also from the 
Apocrypha, which are generally found in connection with the Psalms in Ethiopic 
manuscripts. These go by the technical name of ‘‘ Songs of the Prophets and 
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their Prayers.’’ In this manuscript, as also in those from which Ludolph pre- 
pared his excellent edition of the Ethiopic Psalms, contains the Prayer of Moses 
(Ex. xv.); the Second Prayer of Moses (Deut. xxxu.); the Third Prayer of 
Moses (continuation of second, from v. 22 on); Prayer of Hannah for Samuel 
(1 Sam. 11.); Prayer of Hezekiah, the king of the Jews (Isa. xxxvtil. 10 sqq.); 
Prayer of Manasseh, a piece from the Apocrypha; the Prayer of the Prophet 
Jonah (Jon. 11.); the Prayer of Azariah, from the Apocrypha; the Prayer of the 
three Children, also Apocrypha; a Blessing, from the same source; the Prayer 
of the Prophet Habakkuk (Hab. 11.); the Prayer of Isaiah the Prophet (Isa. 
XXvI.); the Prayer of Mary (Lk.1.); the Prayer of Zacharias (Lk. 1.); the Prayer 
of Simeon (Lk. 11.); the whole of Canticles. LLudolph especially remarks (Psalter, 
p. 18), that these additions were found in every manuscript of the Ethiopic Psal- 
ter of which he had any knowledge. 

But our manuscript contains even more. The last forty-one pages are taken 
up by a typically Ethiopic panegyric on the Virgin Mary. It is written in the 
same hand as the first part and has undergone the same revision, and accordingly 
could not be merely by accident bound together with the Psalter. Its object could 
be only edification, although it seems to be arranged also for a responsive service. 
It differs externally from the Psalter in being written in three columns on each 
page, while the latter is in only one. The manuscript itself isa goodone. It was, 
however, not such originally. A second has gone over every word and has care- 
fully revised the whole. Sometimes whole words and even lines have been 
erased and a better text inserted; at other places a missing letter has been added 
or a superfluous letter removed. Only now and then has an error escaped the 
corrector. This makes the manuscript rather a valuable one, and one that can be 
used to advantage should a new edition of the Ethiopic Psalms be needed. The 
evidences that it is an old manuscript are at hand. The endless changes and 
exchanges in the gutturals, which are characteristic of later manuscripts, are want- 
ing to a marked degree; in a great majority of cases the guttural demanded by the 
etymology of the word is retained. The vowels, too, are carefully written, only 
at times does the short a usurp the place of the long a, especially in the plural, 
and only occasionally is the sixth or fundamental form of the consonant used for 
some other form. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, 

Capital University, Columbus, O. 


An Arabic Coin.—Recently Mr. Charles G. Nicholson, the Baltimore banker, 
quite well known as a numismatist, came to me with a beautifully inscribed large 
gold coin, for which he had not been able to obtain any decipherment. I told Mr. 
Nicholson that the inscription was in early interlaced Arabic, and extremely diffi- 
cult to resolve, but if he would leave the coin for study, I would promise to obtain 
him the solution. 


ee 
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Lately, I had been reading Arabic with Prof. Nahoum Moucarzel, a native 
Libanian, late professor at the Jesuit university in Syria (Beyrouth) and at the 
Jesuit college in Cairo, Egypt, to whom I proposed the problem. The gentleman 
answered that he could not make out the inscription, as it was in the early inter- 
laced Arabic and very difficult to translate. I suggested to him the word “‘ Allah,”’ 
God, which he recognized, and the matter ended there for the time. A few days 
later I said to the gentleman, ‘‘ Come, we must make out the inscription of this 
coin, no matter how much time or trouble it takes. We cannot let a difficulty 
overcome us.’”? We set to work. 

Tentative results were at first obtained, and finally the complete solution, 
thanks to his very perfect knowledge, not merely of modern Arabic, but of the 
more perfect forms of literary Arabic. The coin is larger than a silver shilling or 
twenty-five cent piece, round, but coming to a point at one end. The inscription 
on either side is included in a square of bars with dots. Outside the square runs 
the date and the name of the Caliph. 

The plate gives the transcription into modern Arabic letters. Holding the 


point in the left hand with the Arabic letters in proper position, the translation 
runs thus. On one side, read: ‘“‘To God, who created the greatest of his dear 
friends on earth, Mahomet. The Caliphate.” On the other: ‘There is no other 
God but God, and Mahomet is his Prophet. 981. 212. Caliphate of Abdalla.” 
The coin would then be of the year 827 of the Christian era. The dates are given 
in numbers of the Hegira. The year 622 of the Christian era was the beginning 
of the Hegira. Counting the months at 11-12, we obtain the dates corresponding 
as follows: 


fe 
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Number of the coin, 981; date of coinage, 212 A. H., 827 A. D.; beginning 
of Caliphate of Abdalla, 198 A. H., 8138 A. D.; end of reign of Abdalla, 218 A. H.., 
883 A. D.; year of the Hegira, 198 to 218, reign of Abdalla; Christian year, 813 
to 883, reign of Abdallah. 

The monarch spoken of on this coin is Abdalla, son of the great Haroun al 
Rachid of Arabian Nights’ fame. Abdalla followed the footsteps of his ancestors 
in the love of the arts and sciences. In his youth he studied literature and juris- 
prudence. As he grew older he studied philosophy and astronomy. . 

His reign was troubled by the revolt of his brother Amine against him and 

- also of his uncle Abraham, son of the Mahdi, to whom Abdalla shows clemency 
and exceeding generosity. He warred against many princes and finally died in 
war. His subjects followed him in the study of the sciences. He translated 
Euclid, gathered around him the savants of his time and encouraged all who had 
talent. He wished to conquer by knowledge rather than by the sword, and often 
said one must not follow the example of the Chinese and the Turks who know 
only how to Go manual labor. But as man ought to be worthy of his creation in 
the likeness of God, and as the soul is very noble, we must elevate ourselves by 
the study of philosophy and science to the height of the soul, and not lower our- 
selves to the earth in obeying the inclinations of the body. The Turks were the 
mamelukes or slaves of these caliphes of the Abassides. After their revolts the 
Turks became the conquerors, and the Arabians are now the subjects of the 
Turks. J. F. X. O’Conor, S. J. 


The Use of the Tenses in Hebrew Narrative.—In HEBRAICA, July and Octo- 
ber, 1886, were published some notes of mine on the above subject, including a 
“classified table of the occurrences of the different tenses in the Hexateuch. I 
should now like to put before the readers of HEBRAICA a similar table, embracing, 
with the exception of a few isolated paragraphs, all the narrative portions of the 
Hebrew Old Testament. My object in the former and present notes is simply to 
state and classify a limited group of facts, and in a very humble way to illustrate 
the present theory and nomenclature, not to assail them. I should have thought 
that this was evident from the general tenor of the notes. But Prof. Curtiss in 
the 1887 volume of ‘‘ Current Discussions in Theology” credits me with setting 
‘to work to defend the old terminology of ‘past and future’ by an analysis of 
the Pentateuch and Joshua.”’ I am not sufficiently presumptuous to enter upon 
this formidable undertaking, and if I did I should not depend on so absurdly 
inadequate a method. I felt then and still feel that the modern theory is often 
stated in works of great authority and wide use in a way that misleads the student 
as to the actual usage of the tense, and I believe that it may be well to call atten- 
tion to the actual facts of the case. 
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_ By way of explanation of the accompanying table I may repeat the following 
explanations from my former article, pointing out, however, that for the sake of 
compactness columns 2 and 3 have been combined and also 5 and 6. 


Perfect. 


1. Cases where the Hebrew Perfect may be translated as a Past Tense with- 
out any difficulty as regards context. 

2. Cases where such a translation is difficult. 

3. Cases where such a translation seems rendered impossible by the context. 


Imperfect with Waw Consec. 


x \ As in case of Perfect, substituting ‘“‘ Imperfect with Waw Consec.’’ for 
6. J “* Perfect.” 
Imperfect. 

7. Cases where the Hebrew Imperfect may be translated by an English 
Future, Present, or Subjunctive, or by may, can, etc. 

8. Cases where the Imperfect has a frequentative sense. 

9. Cases where it seems necessary to translate the Imperfect by the English 
Past Imperfect or other past tense. , 


Perfect with Waw Consec. 


11. ) As in case of Imperfect, substituting ‘‘ Perfect with Waw Consec.”’ for 
12. Imperfect. 

It will be obvious that to be perfectly sure that no errors from inadvertence 
have crept in would require much time, more time than I have had at my disposal. 
But this is perhaps less important than it would be in some other cases, as the 
proportion between the numbers in columns 1, 4, 7,10 and those in the: other 
columns is too great to be affected by mere inadvertencies. 


Imperfect Perfect 
Perfect. ||with Waw|| Imperfect. with Waw 
Consec. Consec. 
ils 3 ie le ea Samo) 105) 1 19, 125 
ios] 19 
LEX ALCU CIE mien) fare ciehatehs ees 2827) 6]| 4829) 2)| 4116} 51] 33)| 2584) 46) 22 
JUASES ANG UE se tae cite a2 an), 507) 3]; 1279) . SA ell eat) OREO) 
SATO a ete heave igre iene @ ates ony Sheu doe 1061} 11]| 2386} 1}| 753} 36] 36)| 248) 44) 27 
I LGU Ivette os xe ene OOO A OMT ORR 1268] 17)| 2242) . 562} 27) 18]) 289] 12) 44 
Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah. .| 1328] 2)| 1799] 1]; 484) 29) 10)) 1138) 7] 34 
SUMO s oie tn terauere RE Ske ois ee ie 141} 2}; 158) .. 64, 4) . Cle. 
PODEIey be Rell 1 LOREM. ths ocr. Bilas 84) .. NOW PA os tO ee 
Isaiah, parts of XxxXvVI. to XxxIx.| 41] .. G5imere Ral oak a WAL hed loos 
Jeremiah XXXVI., XLIII., Lil.... iVE3| allt OPA aS er VA Alle WE 
Jonah I., 1. 2, 11. 11 toend....... 26) 1 | 79 ekex PAU el Ieee 3 
JOR RTS he ye Bin ct a cori Ceeae (iek 28) .. Rollie al | cae Ne ee ieee 
7420} 42 tate 4|| 6485|153]100)| 3362)126]146 
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On the whole the proportions of the different numbers in the fuller table are 
so similar to those in the smaller that any comment on them would be largely 
a repetition of what I have already said. The increase in the proportion of the 
numbers in columns 8 and 9 and 11 and 12 to those in columns 7 and 10 would 
necessitate a modification of some of the results obtained from the Hexateuch ; 
but I prefer to reserve anything I might say on this and other points, till I can 
also deal with the non-narrative sections. 

W. H. Bennett, M. A. (Lond. and Camb.), 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Biblical Literature, Hackney College, London. 


>BOOK + NOMCES.< 


KRALL, TYRE AND SIDON.* 


This well-written and instructive pamphlet we would most earnestly recom- 
mend to all interested in the history of the ancient Orient. The writer has most 
carefully compared all the notices of these two cities and of the other Phenician 
towns found in Egyptian texts with those of the Greek historians. He comes to 
the conclusion that the oldest Phenician town known to the Egyptians was Byblos, 


“A 
known in Egyptian as Kapuna ( ke & a ! ) an exact translitera- 


tion of the Semitic 55), the Greek (%B%0c, which plays a part already in the 
Egyptian mythology. It is also mentioned in texts dating from the reign of 
Thutmosis III. (reigned 1480-1430 B. C.) and in Pap. Anastasi I. a text dating 
from the reign of Ramses II. (reigned 1300-1230 B. C.). Another town mentioned 
in the Thutmosis texts and Pap. An. I. is Aradus, Semit. 3)7N%, Eg. dema en 


ardtu ( Q > "oe =i S t e | )' The first mention of Tyre WY 


is found in Pap. An. I., where it is called Tjar en mern ‘‘ Harbor-Tyre.”’ Sidon 
is not mentioned in the old texts. He concludes, thus, that while Byblos and 
Aradus were in the oldest times the chief towns of Phenicia, Tyre gained the 
supremacy later on and finally surrendered the hegemony to Sidon. 

His remarks on the history of Paleography in his second section are to me 
convincing. He conjectures that the Semitic alphabet was derived from the 
thirty and more signs the Egyptians used in transliterating Semitic names. And 
it is but natural that the Phenicians dwelling in Egypt should have attempted to 
write their language by means of the letters the Egyptians had already set aside 
for this purpose. Itis along the general lines indicated by Krall, then, that all 
further progress in this interesting question must proceed. 

Section III. treats of the peoples that invaded Egypt under Ramses III. 
(about 1180 B. C.), and the general result of his investigation is that they came 
from Asia Minor, a very probable conjecture indeed. 


* KRALL: “Studien zur altaeg. Geschichte.” III. ‘‘Tyrus und Sidon.” Reprinted from Sitz. 
Ber. der phil.-hist. classe der Wiener Akademie, vol. Oxvi., Bd. 1 Hft., p. 631. 
+ The town of Arad. 
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His fourth section treats of the Cheta. He justly warns us of speaking of 
a mighty Cheta empire. The strength of the Cheta in the times of Ramses II. 
lay in the fact that their kingdom stood at the head of a mighty coalition of 
Syrian states directed against Ramses. The danger over, the coalition dissolved, 
and the Cheta kingdom again returned to its old position. When the Assyrians 
invaded Syria the Cheta, whom they called Hatti, were a small people. It is, then, 
unnecessary to assume that the kingdom was destroyed by the above-mentioned 
invasion that seriously menaced Egypt. 

In conclusion he gives a sketch of the history of Tyre and Sidon, and touches 
the question of etymology of the Greek names. The name of Sidon, 7Y¥, came 
to the Greeks directly from the Sidonians, while that of Tyre, Y¥, came to them 
from Egypt—where it was Tjar—hence Gr. répoc. 

The first and second excursi touch questions in Herodotus, while the third 
relates to an Kg. inscription. 

F. C. H. WENDEL. 
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